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Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


HESE widely popular geographies are 
strong in both content and method: their 


maps and pictures are unequalled in any 
other geographies; their emphasis on industrial 
and commercial life makes them exceedingiy 
practical; their style is simple and appealing; 
and in both text and illustrations they give up- 
to-date information of changes brought about 


by the World War. 


The Manual for Teachers recently issued pro- 
vides a reliable source from which teachers can 
enrich their own knowledge and teaching power. 





-TWO UNEXCELLED SERIES — 


Story Hour Series 


(Grades One to Eight Inclusive.) 


HE books for the first three years (Story 

Hour Readers) are based on the content 

method. The stories are developed from 
Mother Goose rhymes; the dramatizing of the 
lessons is easy and interesting; the phonetic 
drill is exceedingly effective in making the pu- 
pil’s progress rapid and sure, 


The books for the last five years (Story Hour 
Readings) provide a wealth of excellent selec- 
tions arranged in groups and represent the best 
of both classic and modern literature. They 
are strong in ethical value. 
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DANGER ‘SIGNALS | 
for TEACHERS 


Journal of Education will make a strong appeal 
toall teachers. It was written to help them meet the 


of teaching and points the way to success. 


sense, every sentence has a positive value. 
teacher's responsibilities, opportunities, and problems 
in the classroom and out are discussed with the clear- 


Ress and understanding for which Dr. Winship 
is noted. 


Every person associated with the educational 
system would find this vital book stimulating and no 
teacher can afford to be without one of the most in- 
teresting and helpful volumes cn the teaching voca- 
tion ever published. 


Price, $1.25 ; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 
443 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THis timely, inspiring book by the editor of the | 


Rew conditions which have arisen in the profession | 


Constructive, practical and glowing with common | 


The | 











TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF © 
PUPILS’ DIFFICULTIES 


in arithmetic was recently conducted 
by a noted expert in educational 
methods. In connection with this in- 
vestigation, he made a careful study of 
basal textbooks in arithmetic with a | 
| view to determining their relative 
| 





value in anticipating and remedying 
these difficulties. 


In this respect the best textbooks on 
the market, in his opinion, are 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 





Why not open correspondence at once | 
with our nearest office, and find out 
more about these arithmetics? They 
are right in line with the best in modern | 
educational thought, thoroughly sane 
and practical, and entirely free from | 
faddishness. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Stenquist Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests 


3y JoHN L. STeNQvuIsT 
Bureau of Reference and Research 
New York City Schools 


These tests have been found effective during several 
years’ use, in detecting general mechanical aptitude 
on the part of children. They correlate as high as 
.84 with shop and science teachers’ estimates of ability. 


Without using mechanical devices, any teacher can 
discover in an hour or two, with the use of these 
tests, what would otherwise take a term’s acquaint- 
ance. The tests presuppose no mechanical experience. 


| The information secured from this test will serve as 
a valuable guide in advising pupils in the choice of 
courses. Reliable norms have been established. 





Test I. Price per package of 25 examinations, including 
1 Key and 1 Record Sheet, $1.50 net. 


Test II. Price per package of 25 examinations, including 
1 Key and 1 Record Sheet, $1.50 net. 


Manual of Directions. Price 20 cents net. 
Specimen Set. Price 30 cents postpaid. 


| 
Ra 
| WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 

















POPULAR HISTORY TEXTS 








FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Corney and Dorland’s Great Deeds of 
Great Men. 


Brief stories of world heroes. 


Pratt’s America’s Story for American 
Children. 


1. Beginners’ Book 
11. Discoverers and Explorers 
111. The Early Colonies 
1v. The Later Colonial Period 
v. The Revolution and the Republic 


Hodgdon’s First Course in American 
History 
Book 1. The Colonial Period 
Book 11. ‘The National Period 





FOR UPPER GRADES 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the 
United States 


Modern in spirit, accurate, and up 
to date. 


Cornman and Gerson’s Topical Survey 
of United States History 


An ideal book for review. 


Sanford’s Story of American 
Agriculture 


Valuable chapters on our territorial 
and agricultural growth. 


Warren’s Stories from English History 
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ROBERT J. ALEY OF BUTLER | 


Dr. Robert J. Aley’s inauguration as president 
of Butler College, Indianapolis, on February 7, 
Was an exceedingly happy event. It was a royal 
greeting of the people of Indiana to a much be- 
loved fellow citizen who had wandered away 
for several years. 

President Aley was for a time head of the 
Mathematical Department of the Indiana State 
University. In those years he was the most 
popular educational speaker in the state. He 
always said something worth listening to, al- 
Ways said it in a way that made listening a 
pleasure, and he made any meeting he attended 
a social event as well as educational. 

His personal popularity made him state su- 
perintendent, where he was demonstrating rare 
efficiency when he was elected president of the 
University of Maine at Orono.. He rendered 
motable service in the Pine Tree State, but he 
teturned to Indiana more than once every year, 
and when Butler College planned for great new 
things the trustees offered Dr. Aley a salary 
they could not have offered any one else and as- 
sured him that he would have conditions such 
as they could not have assured any one else. 

The inauguration was every way fitting the 
zeal of the alumni and the spirit of all Indiana 
people. 


> oo 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology has in 
ats enrollment this year 350 foreign students. 





GREAT NASHVILLE MEETING 


At Nashville, March 20-29, the Music Super- 
visors’ National Council will hold its fifteenth 
annual session, Dr. Frank A. Beach, Emporia, 
Kansas, president. 

The program is a marvel in its presentation of 
men of national importance and popularity. 
Richard Burton, Presidents Marion L. Burton, 
Henry Noble MacCracken and Joseph H. Kirk- 
land. These four are equal to any four possible 
on any program of any organization. 

Then there are more strictly professional men 
like W. L. Tomlins, Philander P. Claxton, Ran- 
dall J. Condon, Frank A. Beach, Carl Engel, Jay 
William Hudson, T. H. Harris, Mrs. John F, 
Lyons, Dr. Courtis of Detroit, and A. E. Winship. 

As always there will be many demonstrations 
of achievements by _ students, and 
excellent musical entertainments. 

The City of Nashville and Peabody College 
will be brilliant hosts. 


some 
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SAN MATEO’S LEADERSHIP 


San Mateo, California, between San Francisco 
and Stauford University, is a really remarkable 
demonstration of educational leadership under 
ihe inspiration and guidance of W. L. Glascock, 
principal of the High School District for ter. 
vears, and other school officials, civic organiza- 
tions and other public spirited citizens. 

The High School District comprises six com- 
muters’ communities, San Mateo, Burlingame, 
Hillsborough, Millbrae, Lomita Park and San 
Bruno. 

The district has thirty-six square miles, a 
population 14,000, and an assessed valuation of 
$15,000,600. 

The elementary schools are purely local in 
support and management. There are two high 
schools, one at San Mateo and one at Burlin- 
game, under one principal, W. L. Glascock, who 
has been there since 1912. 

When Mr. Glascock was elected in 1912 there 
was one high school enrolling 150 students. 

Now there are two high schools enrolling 700 
students in the day sessions and as many others 
in the Evening High Schools. 

BOND SALE. 

The High School District has recently issued 
and sold bonds for $360,000 for the purchase of 
twenty acres in Burlingame and a high school 
building for 500 students. The bonds bear in- 
terest at 6 per cent. The bonds were sold at a 
premium, with accrued interest of $32,090. 

SALARY SCHEME, 

The minimum salary is $1,800, the maximum 
$2,220. 

The heads of departments receive $120 a year 
extra. 
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Every teacher has an additidn of $120 a year 
for each dtpendent person, not to exceed three. 
One teacher, in addition to her salary, acts as 
an adviser of girl students and receives $240 
extra for this. 
‘Lhe principal’s salary is $4,000. 





PAYING EXPENSES TO CHICAGO 


Every year in some city the question is raised 
of the legality of sending the superintendent to 
the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. The question can be raised, as it usually is, 
at an inopportun time when no decisiOn can be 
had in season to enable the superintendent to at- 
tend that year. We know of no case where 
there has been a legal decision against this ap- 
propriation. The mid-winter meeting is now 
distinctiy a meeting of superintendents and no- 
one who knows aught of these meetings will 
ever question their value to the city. 

But to preveit any miscarriage in the matter 
salaries are now often made $300 or $500 more 
than was contemplated with the understanding 
that this amount is to be spent in attendance 
upon professional meetings. 
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METCALFE’S PAGE 

Tristram Walker Metcalie’s daily page in the 
New York Globe is invaluable. He gathers the 
best information regarding educational actvities, 
winnows it skilfully and presents it artisti- 
cally every day, and he has been doing this for 
many years. No other daily paper in America 
has ever attempted such daily service for any 
length of time, and no other daily paper has had 
a better educational page once a week than Met- 
caife’s page is daily. While it is always focused 
on New York City its suggestions have a 
national value. , 
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ENTERTAINMENT AT N. E. A. 


This year will see four innovations in enter- 
tainment of superintendents who attend the N. 
E. A. meeting in Chicago, February 27 to March 
3. First, every delegate will be furnished a list 
of leading attractions at theatres and moving 
picture houses, art galleries, etc.; it is probably 
taken for granted that the schoolmen will for 
the most part patronize the art galleries! 

Second, there will be free taxi service to see 
educational activities of Chicago schools and 
universities, museums, and other civic lessons; 
again, it is doubtless taken for granted that the 
taxis wiil be used almost exclusively for educa- 
tional studies! 

Third, on the night of the “Big Dinners,” 
Wednesday, March 1, a “maverick” or intercol- 
legiate dinner is being organized by Superin- 
tendent Frank Cody of Detroit, for those dele- 
gates whose colleges are not holding, reunions. 

Fourth, a whole balcony has been reserved 
by the Institute for Public Service for members 
of the intercollegiate party and others who, for 
educational reasons, want to see Frank Bacon 
in “Lightnin’.”. While this play, which with 
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Frank Bacon broke all records even in New 
York by its human appeal, has been on the road 
in stock companies, it has been thought that 
many educators would like to see the creator of 
the character who in his plea for persistence 
says he wore out four copies of the play in the 
ten years he had it rejected by one producer 
after another. After the theatre about 100 of 
the men will meet Mr. Bacon in an “educational 
smoker,’ thanks to Guy Hardy, manager of the 
Auditorium Theatre, and George Kingsbury, 
manager for Frank Bacon, and particularly As- 
sistant Superintendent Morgan G. Hogge, 
Chicago’s official representative in arranging 
the entertainment. 

Will it help schools “sell” education and 
recruit teachers if superintendents try to under- 
stand the power of “Lightnin’”? 
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“A COMPLEX PROBLEM” 


_ If you did not read “A Complex Problem” in 
the issue of the Journal of Education February 
9 vou lost a great deal. : 

Fearing that some of our readers did not read 
it we reprint a part of it because it is so thrilling. 
It will bear reprinting. 

“David Warfield’s impassioned eloquence in 
‘The Music Master’ is stolid and wooden beside 
that of a poor Russian Yiddish woman who 
came into School No. 4 in Paterson the other 
day to plead for her son’s education. It seemed 
that the father intended to visit the school next 
day to ask for working papers for the boy, who 
was in the eighth grade. When Principal 
Cornish came in a perfect torrent of pleading 
greeted him. With tears streaming down her 
face and with hands caressing his coat she 
begged that he would not let her husband take 
the boy out of school, for she wanted him te 
stay and graduate from the grammar school and 
then go on to the high school for four years. It 
would be profaning a most beautiful scene to at- 
tempt to give her plea in her words. With ail 
the emotion of the race and with a tenderness in 
her tone, with her very soul pleading in her 
words, she told Mr. Cornish that she would go 
to work herself and give her earning to the sup- 
port of the family—that she did not want any 
fine clothes or jewelry or luxuries—that she 
would work her fingers off to give her boy an 
education. She did not want him to grow up 
ignorant as she was. She would be so proud of 
him to graduate from high school.” 
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NEW ENGLAND’S BIGGEST 


The New England superintendents will have 
by far the largest delegation at Chicago that 
has ever gone from this section. There is to be 
a special train going and returning. There will 
be five Puilman sleepers and a special dining 
car. Mr. Strong of the D. C. Heath Company 
has made the arrangements in the name of the 
New England Salesmen’s Association. It will 
be the jolliest kind of professionals. 
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NEW YORK’S ELECTION 


The unanimous re-election of New York’s 
Associate Superintendents Clarence E. Meleny 
and William McAndrew has caused tniversal 
national rejoicing. But the matter should not 
end here. The superintendent and his board of 
associates should be on Civil Service. They 
are practically the only school officials in New 
York City who are not on permanent tenure, 
and they most of all should be. 

This board ‘makes all nominations for ap- 
pointment, promotions and transfers. Principals 
of elementary schools and all teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools are nominated for the 
eligible list, but the Board of Superintendents 


nominates principals of hfgh and _ training 
schools, teachers of training schools. The 


Board of Superintendents has many other re- 
sponsibilities all of which tend to create critics 
in high places. All this should make their per- 
manent tenure assured. 
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KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


The Kentucky Legislature by a unanimous 
vote in both the House and Senate this Febru- 
ary made the Western and Eastern State Nor- 
mal Schools State Teachers College and the 
Bill was signed by the Governor on February 
10. ‘These make ninety-one State Teachers Col- 
leges provided for in the United States, a gain 
of more than 600 per cent. in five years! 

It this isn’t the biggest thing in teacher 
training progress we would like to know what 
is. It will be some time before the whole 
ninety-one get in efficient action, but the legis- 
lative provision is complete and the day is near 
when the other State Normal Schools will all 
become State Teachers Colleges. 

The unanimous action of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature on this question is as significant as any- 
thing we have ever known in teacher training 
iegislation. 

Presidents H. H. Cherry of Bowling Green 
and T. J. Coates of Richmond have certainly 
wen all sorts of honor in this achievement. 

—_—_—____—_ —-#- -¢- © -e-@-0-— —- 


AGNES S. WINN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


The selection of Agnes S. Winn, a teacher in 
Seattle, as assistant secretary, next to J. W. 
Crabtree in the office life at Washington head- 
quarters of the National Education Association 
is one of the most significant achievements of 
the real National Education Association. 

There has been a universal demand that a 
woman, a woman teacher, should be on the 
throne with Secretary Crabtree. Until that 
could be we were sure to hear continually that 
the National Education Association was a man’s 
organization. 

The choice of a woman president every other 
year meant little. She merely had an oppor- 
tunity to make a program, but it was, in the 
nature of the case, impossible for her to know 
much of the working of the Association. 

Miss Adair, as treasurer, has been able to do 
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little more than carry out the instructions of 
men. 

Now, for the first time in more than seventy- 
five years, a woman will be at headquarters, in 
the centre of things all the time. 

This does not imply that there has ever been 
any suspicion of any interest being served at 
headquarters but those of all the teachers. of the 
country, but there has been a feeling that 
teachers had no opportunity to know what was 
to be done until it was done. 

All that is past. 

And no woman teacher could have given 
greater confidence to all teachers than Miss 
Winn will give. There has been no more ef- 
ficient organization woman than Miss Winn. The 
teachers all know that nothing can be done at 
headquarters without Agnes S. Winn knowing 
that it is to be done and without everyone know- 
ing that Miss Winn believes it will be best for 
the cause of education that it be done, if it has 
her vote. 
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NEW JERSEY PROGRESS 


New Jersey presents an attractive salary out- 
look for professional teachers. There are 119 
superintendents and supervisors that receive 
salaries of $3,000 and upward, besides the State 
Commissioner at $10,000, four assistant com- 
missioners at $6,500, twenty-one county super- 
intendents at $4,000, and three normal school 
principals at $6,500 plus house rent, with many 
high school men and grammar principals not 
counted. 

The superintendents range as follows: $10,500 
Jersey City; $10,000 Newark; $8,500 for Ba- 
yvonne ; $7,000 Atlantic City, Montclair, and Tren- 
ton; $6,000 Camden, East Orange, Paterson, 
Passaic, Plainfield, Summit; $5,700 Clifton; 
$5,500 Bloomfield, Nutley, Orange, South 
Orange, West Hoboken, Perth Amboy, Morris- 
town, Bernardsville, Elizabeth, and _ Phillips- 
burg; $5,000 Englewood, Hackensack, Ridge- 
wood, Belleville, Glen Ridge, Irvington, West 
Orange, Hoboken, New Brunswick, South River, 
Asbury Park; $4,500 for Ventnor City, 
Haddonfield, Kearney, North Bergen, Union, 
West New York, Long Branch, Rahway, West- 
field, and Woodbridge; $4,300 Garfield and 
Roselle; $4,000 Cliffside Park, Hasbrouck 
Heights, Palisades, Rutherford, Chester Town- 
ship, Collingswood, Ocean City, Caldwell, Mill- 
burn, Red Bank, Somerville, Hillside; with 
thirty-seven more at $3,500 and twenty-six at 





“THIS IS NOT ME” 

Is it any wonder that Boston is out of tune 
with vocal music when, as Frank E. Doyle of 
Boston, says: “One of the best collections of 
operatic airs makes Marguerite in “The Jewel 
Song’ exclaim over and over: ‘This is not me.’” 
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Kentucky has reduced 
from 208,000 to 90,000! 





its adult illiterates 
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2 THE ARKANSAS SPIRIT 


We have called attention to educational lead- 
ership in Utah and in North Carolina, and now 
it is a privilege to call attention to the educa- 
tional leadership of Arkansas. 

The State Association has enrolled 8,000 white 
teachers and 12,000 other white citizens who 
pay annual dues. 

Now they are enrolling all of the colored 
teachers and many other colored citizens in the 
Colored Teachers State Association, all paying 
annual dues. 

GOVERNOR McRAE. 

The governor, Thomas C. McRae, made an 
heroic appeal for all citizens to join the school 
peopie in eliminating adult illiteracy. 

“Because I believe that the best way to re- 
duce crime and poverty is through education of 
adults as well! as children, 

“Because I believe that every man and woman 
in Arkansas has a right to an education, 

“Because I believe that the greatest stain on 
our state is the condition of adult illiteracy, 

“Because I believe that united effort on the 
part of the citizens of Arkansas will speedily 
eradicate this evil, 

“I hereby designate the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 5 and ending February 12 as ‘Illiteracy 
Week’ to be known as such throughout the en- 
tire state. 

“T cail upon the bankers; the lawyers, the mer- 
‘chants and the men of all stations in life to lend 
their efforts toward encouraging people to 
learn to read and write. 

“T call upon Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, 
Lions Clubs, Civitas Clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, a. mi. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A’s, K, of C’s, 
A. F. W. C.’s, S, I. A.’s, fraternal societies and 
lodges and all other organizations, be they small 
or great, to volunteer moral and financial aid in 
driving out cur enemy Ignorance. 

“I call upon the ministers of Arkansas to set 
aside one Sunday within the period designated, 
as a day to be devoted to preaching adult edu- 
cation. 

“I call upon the teachers and pupils of our pub- 
lic schocls to take the message of Opportunity 
Schools, as planned by the Illiteracy Commis- 
sion, intc every home in every.community. 

“I call upon every citizen in the state to assist 
in this movement by teaching at least one person 
who wants some education or more education. 

“Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the State at the Capitol at Little Rock this 
twenty-first day of January, A. D. 1922. 

*" “Thomas C. McRae.” 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT’S APPEAL. 


Little Rock, January 1, 1922. 
The pian of the opportunity schools for adults 
as worked out by Miss Willie Lawson, Super- 
visor of Opportunity Schools for Adults, is in my 
epinion thoroughly practicable and feasible. All 
friends of education in the state will fully appre- 
ciate, I am sure, the value and importance of 





this work and will give it their hearty support. 

The problem is a big one but the opportunity 
for service in this work is large. Our per- 
centage of adult illiteracy is rather large, but it 
can be greatly reduced, if all will co-operate in 
organizing and conducting these opportunity 
schools according to the plans outlined for this 
work. 

I therefore sincerely hope that all citizens of 
the state will co-operate heartily and fully in 
the campaign and work for the elimination of 
adult illiteracy in the state. All must assist 
and co-operate if satisfactory results are to be 
cbtained. The task is a challenge to our zeal 
and patriotism. Shall we accept the challenge? 
I am confident that we will. 

J. |e Bond, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction. 
STATE ASSOCIATION’S APPEAL. 

E. B. Tucker, business manager of the Arkan- 
sas Education Association, who is largely respon- 
sible for the phenomenal enrollment of citizens 
in the association, issues the following appeal for 
the enlistment of negroes in the famous Oppor- 
tunity Movement. 

“Up to this time the negroes of Arkansas have 
been given no part in the Forward 
Movement, yet they are 
problem. 


Education 
our greatest single 
After careful consideration we have 
decided to assign to the negroes of the state the 
task of the eradication of illiteracy among their 
own people. 

The pian is simple: With the help of the of- 
ficers of the Negro Teachers’ Association, we 
will organize a Citizens’ Section of that associa- 
tion along lines similar to our Citizens’ Section. 
The detinite pledge will be given that all funds 
so raised will be kept separate from those of the 
A. E. A. and will be expended for the eradication 
of illiteracy among the negroes only; and the 
negroes so enrolled will be charged with the 
particular work of organizing “Opportunity 
Schoois” in their own communities, always un- 
der the direction of the County Superintendent 
through negro leaders approved by him. We 
will not foliow this plan in any county where the 
County Superintendent objects to it. 

EK. B. Tucker. 
THE ILLITERACY CAMPAIGN. 

The past year saw organization, the setting up 
of machinery, of which you are not a cog but 
a lever. This year must see the turning on of 
power. Throw the lever and—step on it! 

The Illiteracy Commission proposes to reduce 
illiteracy in Arkansas. Volunteer teachers will 
do the actual teaching, but school officials and 
citizens must start the organizations and work 
up pubiic sentiment to support the Opportunity 


Schools. The enclosed pamphlet may be sug- 
gestive. How many do you need? Use it 
freely with clubs, churches, Sunday Schools, 


lodges,—any organization which will give you 
the ears of the people. Put it up to everybody. 
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Along in the summer we will be calling on 
you for those dollar memberships in the A. E. A., 
Citizens’ Section, just as we did last year—only 
more so. 

Don’t you see what all this means? Every 
county must have a small compact committee 
of men and women who will work and carry 
messages to the people. Line up at least one 
worker in every club, lodge, Sunday School, etc. 

OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS. 
MISS WILLIE LAWSON, SUPERVISOR 

Today there are approximately 100,000 adult 
men and women in Arkansas who cannot write 
their names. 35,000 of these illiterates are 
white; 65,000 are negroes. If they have paid 
their poil tax, they are eligible to vote, but can 
not read the ballot nor sign it. 

Today 11.8 per cent. of our total adult popu- 
lation is illiterate. The Arkansas Illiteracy 
Commission was created by the State Legisla- 
ture for the purpose of putting on an intensive 
and extensive drive against illiteracy. 

Much has already been accomplished—there 
are thirteen counties reporting Opportunity 


Schouls for Adults © in progress now. The 
teachers have responded nobly. More than a 
thousand teachers have offered their services to 
this work without compensation. 

The Commission desires to give the widest 
publicity to this movement and thus enlist the 
interest and support of not only all school officers 
but every good citizen. 

The removal of illiteracy is the professional? 
privilege of teachers but the civic duty of every 
man and woman in the state. 

The Commission therefore confidently calls 
on churches, women’s clubs, civic organizations, 
fraternal orders, patriotic societies and all other 
groups animated by an ideal of public service to 
co-operate actively with county and city super- 
intendents in this effort to remove this reproach- 
ful condition. 

UNIVERSAL AND UNIFORM. 


No state has a more universal enlistment for 
educational promotion or a more uniform spirit 
of devotion than has Arkansas. 

Everybody, everywhere, every time is in the 
game in Arkansas. 
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REFRESHING HONESTY 


In view of the frequent vilification of the pub- 
lic schocis of the United States it is refreshing to 
find the “honest-to-God truth” told as frankly 
as it is in the January issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly by Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, when she 
quotes “from the comparison that was made by 
P. B. Clayton, the chaplain at Poperinghe, be- 
tween the product of the old elementary 
schools, as seen in the ordinary English soldier 
in the line, and the men from overseas. Mr. 
Clayton speaks with the mbst sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the English soldier, but laments 
that his ‘standard of general education is so 
low,’ and says that, by the side of the man from 
overseas, ‘his mental equipment is pitiful. 

The overseas man, with his freedom 
from tradition. his wide outlook on life, his in- 
tolerance of vested interests, and his contempt 
for distinction based on birth rather than on 
worth, has stirred in the minds of many a com- 
parison between the son of the bond woman and 
the son of the free.’ 

“It is being gradually realized that this free- 
dom and independence of thought, width of 
outlock and sense of real values, which a less 
trammeled life has given in some degree to our 
brothers overseas, may also be given to the 
children of the mother-country through a bet- 
ter education, and especially through contact 
with literature, which is still more untram- 
meled, as well as wider and more penetrating, 
when kept in closest relation to life. . . . If 
violence and misery and disorder are to be 
checked, if the swiftly increasing knowledge of 
material and destructive forces is to be bal- 
anced and controlled by an equal increase of 


the knowledge of spiritual and creative forces, : 


the young generation must be educated, and 
the outiook upon life of millions of minds must 
be humanized and widened. 

“There is no other way. And the moment 
for it is now. For we are at a turning-point in 
the history of the world; we live at a time of 
acute crisis, in which, out of bitter suffering, a 
new spirit has been born, generating deeper 
perception and a wider and more generous 
vision,” 

The article needs to be read in its entirety to 
have its full force, for it is full of sentences like 
these: “The most pressing need for every na- 
tion is not battleships or guns, but education— 
enlightened and humane. In England, for 
generations past, only a very small section of 
the nation, the boys of families of a certain 
social ‘class, have been given the chance of ac- 
quiring the equipment for life called educa- 
tien.” 

The most refreshing sentence in the article is 
the recognition of the almost uselessness of 
schooling which teaches “little or nothing be- 
yond the rudiments of reading, writing and 
arithmetic.” 

Another highly refreshing attitude of the 
article may be seen in its vigorous caricature 
of “the process of education ... as a 
grind or stiffening process, not of ac- 
quiring a particular form of skill or knowledge, 
but of giving the mind a general training and 
strengthening. Education is not the 
same thing as information or discipline or even 
the dealing with human knowledge divided up 
into so-called subjects.” 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — (I.) 


BY CHARLES H, KEENE, M. D. 


Director, Bureau of Health Education, Pennsylvania 


‘The school can have no more important func- 


‘tion than the upbuilding of the health of the 


people. 

We are a sickly people compared with our. 
possibilities in the way of health. Two and 
one-half million are constantly seriously ill. A 
million and a quarter die each year, and the 
health experts estimate that forty-three per 
cent. of these deaths are due to preventable 
causes. 

While this is an index of wretched failure, we 
find when we look upon the other side of the 
shield that man has made phenomenal progress 
during the last three centuries in health mat- 
ters. Whereas three centuries ago the median 
age at death was twenty-seven years, at the 
present time it is over fifty years. It has been 
estimated that if we could apply to all the peo- 
ple in a community our present knowledge of 
hygiene and sanitation, we could add in a single 
generation at least fourteen years to the aver- 
age duration of life. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


The present conditions in schools contribute 
very largely to the sum total of physical defect, 
sickness and unnecessary deaths. Altogether 
too many of the buildings are still of the old 
style type. 


The heating and ventilating is antiquated ana 
inadequate. 

The water often comes from a contaminated 
source, whether it be a spring, stream cr well. 
It is distributed by the old open bucket, which is 
rarely scalded and almost never protected from 
flies. A single, common drinking cup is often 
the only provision for passing the water about. 

The toilets are usually in out-houses, un- 
lighted, unheated, unventilated. 

BENEFICIAL PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES. 

Not only are there prominent deficiencies on 
the prevention and protection side, but there is 
no suitable opportunity, either in space.or per- 
sonnel, tor the positive up-building factors of 
rhysical activities. There is not a place within 
the building for the playing of games of any 
kind. The playground sometimes is missing en- 
tirely, is usually inadequate in size, often on 
rough or sloping ground and no effort is made 
toward grading or surfacing it. Rarely is 
building or ground fitted with any equipment for 
playing games or participating in athletics. 

Not only is there no place for carrying on 
physical education either inside the building or 
out, but the teachers are untrained. There are 
neither equipment nor supplies for this activity, 
nor any organization of the school which per- 
mits any real competition in games or plays. 

The teaching of hygiene is purely informa- 
tional in type. 


Four main activities lead definitely toward 
better health of school children and thus to bet- 
ter community health. These are better school- 
house construction and sanitation, thorough all- 
round physical education, adequate health super- 
vision and modernized teaching of hygiene— 
now to live. 

BETTER SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The schoolhouses must be rebuilt and con- 
solidated so that the health side of the child’s 
life may have proper opportunity. The build- 
ings should be one story in height and so con- 
structed, with pivot hung windows, as to be 
easily convertible into the open-air type. 

The glass area of classrooms must be made to 
equal at least one-fifth of the floor area. The 
windows should be placed close together at the 
left of the pupils, wholly on one side, the sill of 
the window at least three and one-half feet from 
the floor, the top of the window within six inches 
of the ceiling of the room. It is advisable to 
have at the right of the pupils additional win- 
dows placed high up near the ceiling, their sills 
being at ieast eight feet from the floor. This 
affords opportunity for better circulation of air. 
All windows should be hung so as to be easily 
opened. The building should be placed so that 
the windows on the left of the pupils, while not 
facing directly south, receive sunshine at least 
one hour each day. The glass must be kept 
clean so that light may be admitted. There 
should be no trees so placed as to shade win- 
dows. Window shades should be of light tan 
or light gray color, translucent and adjustable 
so that any section of the window desired may 
be skut off, thus keeping the sun’s rays from 
shining directly upon pupils, desks, black- 
boards, or charts. If it is found impossible to 
have shades of the adjustable type, the roller 
should be placed about six inches from the top 
of the window; this is high enough to shut out 
sunshine, and permits the window to be lowered 
at the top without the wind rattling or tearing 
the shades. 

The best colors for schoolroom decoration 
are light cream ceilings and light gray walls. 
Blackboards should be black, but not glossy. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


The heating should be by hot air; from a 
jacketed stove, reinforced by fresh air intake 
and foul air duct placed low down near the floor 
so that foul air may be removed; by a furnace, 
with foul air ducts placed near the floor; or by 
a steam heated air chamber from which rapidly 
revolving fans push and suck air into the class- 
room and thence through foul air ducts out of 
the classroom. Any system of artificial ventila- 
tion must be supplemented by the natural venti- 
lation aftorded by open windows. 
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Preierably windows should be pivot hung, 
where this is not the case they should be opened 
at both top and bottom. 

In windy weather cheese cloth screens, or 
window boards, should be used to prevent too 
strong a draft. 

The temperature must be kept between 66 
degrees and 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Whatever type of heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus is chosen provision must be made for 
moistening the air. When the outside air at 
zero temperature is brought inside and raised to 
sixty-eight degrees, its relative humidity dimin- 
ishes from something like sixty or seventy de- 


grees down to twelve or fifteen degrees. This 
is drier than the air of the driest desert. Such 
air removes moisture from anything it can 


reach, and takes particular delight in extracting 
it from the throats and noses of children, with 
the result that their mucous membranes crack, 
and become easily infected by the bacteria of 
dust, colds, and contagious disease. This ac- 
counts for the prevailing coughs and colds of the 
classrooin. Moistening the air will prevent a 
large proportion of these colds. The air may 
be moistened by a pan of water placed on top of 
the stove. Teachers should understand that the 
pan must be kept filled with water. Where a 
furnace is used there should be a water filled 
chamber in the hot air box of the furnace. Where 
the combination of steam heated air chamber 
and fans is used, provision should be made for 
spraying water or steam into the fan chamber 
after the air is heated. 
DRINKING WATER. 

The water supply must be from a safe source 
and kept clean. The school authorities them- 
selves have a duty in this particular in that they 
must so place the toilets and have toilet recep- 
tacles so constructed that there is no possibility 
of contaminating springs, streams, or wells. lf 
the well or spring is located upon the school 
ground, the toilet should always be placed lower 
down so that drainage runs from the outhouse 
away from the well. The distribution of water 
must be guarded. 

The ordinary open bucket and the common 
drinking cup must be done away with. A 
covered, galvanized iron or earthenware water 
receptacle should be insisted upon. Each child 
must be provided with his own cup. In emer- 
gencies they may be taught to fold and make 
cups from paper. The only arrangement which 
we urge is either a running water supply with 
bubbling fountain attachment, or the five, ten 
or twenty gallon tank with bubbling fountain 
outlet. There is no rural school but that could 
have its own private water supply piped 
throughcut the building, water being pumped 
into an overhead tank by gasoline, electricity or 
windmill. 

TOILETS. 

Totlets must be made comfortable and sani- 
tary. This should be brought about first by 
placing them inside the main Building, heating 


and ventilating them; secondly, by providing 
either septic tank or sewerage system. The lat- 
ter course necessitates a water supply within 
the building. Failing either of these things, as 
a last resort, water proof concrete pits may be 
constructed. These should be frequently 
cleaned. 

Whatever system is used the toilet should be 
fly and vermin proof. 

Both schoolhouse and surroundings should be 
kept scrupulously clean. Scrubbing, sunning and 
airing are better than any form of fumigation. 

Feather dusters and all forms of dry sweep- 
ing and dusting should be done away with. 

Dampened or oiled sawdust as a floor sweep- 
ing compound and oiled cloths for dusting furni- 
ture should be tsed. 

RECREATION. 


Every school building should have a playroom 
or gymnasium. Ina single-room building this 
is brought about by providing movable furniture 
which at certain times may be pushed. aside in 
order that the children may have a chance for 
real physical activity. In larger buildings a 
special room should be provided for this pur- 


pose. Under any circumstances the playroom 
or gymnasium should be used only when the 
weather is such that it is impossible for the 


children to be taken out of doors. 

This playroom or gymnasium should serve a 
double purpose, being used not only for physical 
activities, but for programs of all sorts, and 
should become the general social and community 
centre of the district in which the building is 
placed, thereby becoming a most important fac- 
tor not only in health teaching, but in social and 
community co-operation in general recreational 
and educational activities;—-a real centre for 
building citizens. 

he provision of a building is only a part of 
the duty and privilege of the board of education. 
There should also be an adequate playground of 
at least two acres. For secondary schools 
from four to ten acres are necessary. As enroll- 
ment increases the area should be added to so 
that at no time is there less than one hundred 
square feet of playground area per pupil. The 
provision of a playground of good size is of no 
value if it stands on edge. It should be level. 
If the region is hilly and a level area of two 
acres or more is found absolutely unavailabie, 
then the ground should be terraced so that there 
may be an alternation of level area and banking. 

The playground should be put in proper con- 
dition for children to play on. This means that 
it should be so graded that it will have a very 
gentle slope to one side that water may run off. 
It should be properly surfaced, preferably with 
a tough turf,—failing this, with a mixture of 
gravel and clay or loam. If a half inch of 
gravel known as “torpedo” gravel is spread 
evenly over the surface this will soon mix with 
the loam or clay and make an excellent playing 
surface. If the soil is of such a nature as to 
have a strong tendency for holding moisture, it 











206 
should be provided with sub-soil drainage. 
The land is bought in order that the children 
may have an adequate place to play. This means 
that it should be free from obstacles. While 
trees are desirable immediately about the build- 
ing and about the edges of the playground, they 
should not be permitted on the play area. The 
buiiding should be placed in one corner of the 
playground, as should the outhouses if it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have them. Walks should 
run directly from the nearest highway to the 
building, never across the play space. 
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It is necessary not only to have a place to play, 
but something to play with. There should be 
provided such equipment as sand boxes, jump. 
standards and pits, and certain materials such as 
volley bails, soccer balls, basketballs, playground 
balls and bats and, if there are any considerable 
number of larger boys, basketball and footbalf 
goals. Special effort shou’d be made to set off 
certain strips for running. The finishes for 
dashes of from thirty to one hundred yards 
should be marked along these strips. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, 


301. Light on sports and_ studies in high 
school thinking is thrown by the results of the 
Review of Reviews’ second national current his- 
tory test, which was taken last month by over 
200,000 high school students. Were yours 
tested? W.C. Blakey of the Institute for Pub- 
lic Service has just finished analyzing replies of 
20,000, who averaged 41 per cent. on persons, 
problems and places of public importance. 71 per 
cent. did not know the names of their state su- 
perintendents. Would yours? Are you inter- 
esting your young people to know their relation 
to your state department of education? 

Analyzing the results of one thousand seniors, 
i. e., one thousand specially favored young peo- 
ple who will vote within three or four years, we 
find that 630 did not know the meaning of “open 
shop”; 250 could not mention an item of current 
interest connected with Washington where a 
disarmament conference was in session; 970 
could not recognize the picture of the United 
States commissioner of education; 690 could not 
recognize Root; 490 did not know who H. G. 
‘Wells is; 800 did not know the much advertised 
Federal Budget Director Dawes; 430 did not 
know that Hoover was chairman of the national 
Unemployment Conference although schools all 
over the country had accepted the chairman’s 
invitation to co-operate and almost 1,000 were 
unable to mention two suggestions made by that 
conference. 

Nor did they do much better in sports. Fewer 
senior boys failed on DeValera, Briand, Leonard 
Wood aiid Lloyd George than on who won the 
World Series or the star actor in “The Three 
Musketeers.” More girl seniors knew about 
Sinn Fein and the proposed soldier bonus than 
about Suzanne Lenglen and Ruth Law. 

Commenting on this showing, Julius H. 
Barnes oi the Institute for Public Service said: 
“Obviously foggy notions and frank ignorance 
about current events are due to something else 
besides lack of student interest in the subjects 
themselves. Liking does not necessarily mean 
understanding or using.” Have you high spots 
in current events teaching? 





Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdadm Avenue, New York City.] 


302. Teacher rating graphs with teachers” 
own self-rating on thirty-six points are used in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., R. W. Fairchild, superinten- 
dent. 

303. Palmer Penmanship Pointers—Do you 
get this illustrated magazine? Recently one 
whole issue was given to Catholic schools.—In 
the Rotary Club, New York, where every mem- 
ber must know the business and the first name 
of every other member, A. N. Palmer is called 
“Push-Push” because of his rhythmic descrip- 
tion of what constitutes easy writing. 

304. Handwriting Efficiency in Junior and 
Senior ,High Schools—Have you seen the fifty- 
five page monograph issued by Gregg? It is. 
interesting that for advertising reasons a pub- 
lishing house will take the lead in making such 
efficiency studies. 

305. Special credit to high school teachers is 
given by Superintendent F. S. Camp of Stam- 
ford, Conn., in his annual report. Such recogni- 
tion of teachers’ part is not over-frequent. 

306. A state-wide contest in high school 
newspapers has been started by the department 
of journalism at the Ohio State University. Each 
competitor must submit copies of seven consecu- 
tive isues of this year’s paper. Six tests are: 
character of news, style of news writing and 
construction of stories, style of construction of 
headlines, makeup, character of editorials, ger- 
eral estimate. For further. facts address Pro- 
fessor J. S. Myers, O. S. U., Columbus, Ohio. 

307. How much mental ability is needed by 
teachers? State Director V. M. Riegel (new 
title of Ohio school executive) asks this question 
in the last issue of Better Schools Bulletin. This 
number reports survey of mental ability in Ohio: 
County normals. Of 1,305 students tested this 
year, fifty-five or slightly over 4 per cent. were 
advised to take up other lines of work. 

308. Anglomania, anglophobia and other 
manias and phobias in history textbooks have 
been studied by a committee of New York | 
teachers under the chairmanship of Edward 
Mandel, district superintendent, Flushing, L. I. 
Its full report is due shortly. The histories 
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whose names the committee has published as 
being objectionable from the standpoint of 
American patriotism because of statements or 
omissions are: West’s History of the American 
People; McLaughlin & Van Tyne, History of 
the United States for Schools; Guitteau, Our 
United States; Barnes, American History; 
Magruder, American Government; Morris, Ele- 
mentary School History; Hart, School History 
of the Lnited States; Ward, Introduction to 
Burke’s Conciliation. Do you agree with the 
committee’s findings? What, if any, objections 
do you find to the history texts you know 
best? 

309. A new weekly was started by Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, this last month: four 
pages, three columns. Is your school printing 
a newspaper? 

310. The Weekly Original is the title of the 
student paper by the High School of Marietta, 
Ohio. A recent issue gives first place to this 
head: “Our Orators Flourish in Assembly.” Do 
yours? 

311. Educational High Spots is the title of an 
editorial in the Peoria, Ill., Beacon News, urging 
schools to send high spots for the Chicago N. E. 
A. exhibit for which the Institute for Public 
Service is sifting material. The Beacon News 
says: “It is sound reason to say that no practice 
in any school is too small or too distant to have 
something that may prove the highest high spot 
and the most helpful suggestion for several 
thousand communities which will be represented 
at the Chicago gathering.” 

312. “The University of the City of Decatur” 
is the heading given to a photograph of the 
Decatur, Ill. high school building, in the recent 
Sunday Decatur Review. Four pages were 
given to the Decatur High School Number! 
Several attractive illustrations show laboratory 
work, assemblies, athletics, drawings, plays. 
Does your paper give your high school a special 
four-page issue? 

313. “Plateaus rather than high spots” is saici 
to be the aim of the Batesville, Ark., high school. 
Superintendent Sidney Pickens says that the 
school paper, “Bates Public School News,” sent 
in to every home each month, helps. 

314. School representatives visit homes in 
Batesville, Ark. The calling card reads: Bates- 
ville Public Schools. Underneath it “The big- 


gest business in. Batesville” and at left a place 
for the “representative” name. On the back are 
“Some Facts About Batesville Schools.” 

315. Vacationless schools are urged by Presi- 
dent Peres of the-Memphis Board of Education. 

316. Registering by mail is permitted in Pas- 
adena high schools. 

317. A service point system for high school 
students is also used in Pasadena. A blank will 
be shown at the High Spot Exhibit in Chicago. 
On administration, students may earn from one 
point as committee member to ten points as 
commissioner. Try-out for debate means one 
point, inter-scholastic debate, four points; and 
two points for winning. Editor of one of the 
papers, nine. On the other side is a demerit 
plan such as five points off for rudeness, twenty 
off for cheating, ten off or more for lying; five 
for tardiness due to carelessness. Address H. T. 
Clifton, registrar. 

318. A standard school year of 190 days anid 
a limitation of holidays is proposed by William 
EK. Stark, supervising principal, Hackensack, 
A 8 
319. A high school research department has 
been started in Miami, Arizona. Principal, S. M. 
Negus. It is saving $7,000 a year on retardation 
alone. 

320. Adjustment rooms and materials for 
bringing up misfit children and for preventing 
misfits have now been extended from the grades 
into high and junior high at Los Angeles. There 
are seven such rooms in the junior high schools. 
Materials will be shown at our Chicago high 
spot exhibit. Address A. H. Sutherland, direc- 
tor, department of psychology and educational 
research, 419 S. Olive street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

321. “How do our graduates get along in the 
colleges?” was asked by Superintendent E. C. 
Witham, formerly of Southington, and now of 
Putnam, Conn. Every New England college to 
which Southington has_ sent pupils in recent 
years was asked the above question. “Without 
an exception, all the colleges sent very favorable 
replies” ; e.g., Mt. Holyoke: “We are always glad 
to receive students from your high school be- 
cause our experience with them on the whole 
has been very satisfactory.” Yale wrote: “It 
seems to me that the records made by your boys 
in Yale Coilege have been admirable and reflect 
great credit upon the institution.” 
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THE WORST THING 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Failure, when you have done your best, is bad, 

I know a thing a thousand times as sad: 

The sting that failure leaves within your breast— 
An ache that knows no surcease, gives no rest— 


When you recall you did not do your best 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR EDUCATION? 


BY R. W. HIMELECK 


Fairmont, West Virginia 


I was very much impressed with an article 
in the Literary Digest under date of August 13 
by Dean West on “What Is Wrong With Our 
Education?” Thousands who do not read arti- 
cles on education or even give much thought 
to the subject will read this article because it is 
in a magazine that is not classed as “educa- 
tional.” This publication is read by what is 
ordinarily termed the masses. Such articles 
will be of untold value in moulding public opin- 
ion upon one of the most vital subjects before 
the American people today. 

Dean West’s suggestions are typical of what 
is in the minds of a great many people when 
they think and talk about education. He 
speaks at length about the elective system in 
our schools. The few people that the elective 
system aftects is a very small item in the educa- 
tion of the people of this country. It affects 
only those who go to college and a very small 
per cent. of the high school students. His in- 
terview was a disappointment because he offered 
no suggestions concerning the education of the 
masses, which is the only problem after all with 
which a democracy like ours needs to be very 
vitally concerned. Any system which has a 
tendency to place a few individuals in a position 
to prey upon the many must ultimately prove 
disastrous. Education of the masses means 
ample provisions for the brilliant minds. It also 
means that leaders will be properly trained to 
direct the intelligent masses. 

One thing therefore that is wrong with our 
education is the neglect of the many. I do not 
mean that heroic efforts are not being put forth 
by the teachers of this country to meet this 
need. The best minds of the country are being 
consecrated to this task. With all this, however, 
there is a feeling everywhere that the product 
of our schools falls far short of what it should. 

I wish to enumerate briefly some of the short- 
comings and also offer some suggestions. 

In the first place we are not spending enough 
money upon elementary education. This does 
not mean less for the high schools and colleges 
but more for the elementary schools. Why 
cannot some of the men who are giving their 
millions to higher education be induced to turn 
their attention to the children instead of men 
and women? Less than 5 per cent. of the chil- 
dren will ever go through the institutions of 
higher education. 

The scarcity of money for elementary educa- 
tion and the large number that must be cared 
for mean that the schools are filled with poorly 
- prepared and inexperienced teachers. Our chil- 
dren, therefore, at the most plastic period in 
their lives must of necessity receive the poorest 
instruction. Almost ‘every teacher who expects 
to teach any length of time plans to move up 


* 

_where she can get better pay-and shorter hours. 
Can you blame her? Give the teachers of the 
elementary schools salaries equal to those in the 
high schools and make the conditions equally at- 
tractive and the masses of our children will 
soon have better teachers and better training. 

Too much stress has been placed upon the 
“system” of education and not enough upon the 
product of the school, the child. The “system” 
must not be spoiled or twisted even though the 
children do not fit into it. Certain subjects 
must be given because they will help out when 
the child reaches a certain goal. The subjects 
of the elementary school prepare for the high 
school. Should there be those who could not 
profit by the high schools they must somehow 
be dragged along until they reach a stage where 
they drop out because of the age limit or con- 
tinual failures. The high school prepares for 
the college. In spite of the fact that only a 
small per cent. of those who enter high school 
ever go to college, the high school today is es- 
sentially a preparatory school for college. 

We have confused knowledge and education. 
Knowledge is essential in education but is not 
education. We have talked about reading, 
writing, and arithmetic as if there was some- 
thing sacred about them. We are now spending 
almost eight of the best years of the life of the 
child to master, as we say, these subjects. These 
within themselves are just as valuable for the 
criminal as for the constructive citizen. Edu- 
cation consists in a knowledge of how to use 
these subjects to solve the problems of life that 
make for a better country. Our schools must 
therefore provide some means whereby the chil- 
dren, while under the guidance of a_ skillful 
teacher, may learn the use of the tools ef edu- 
cation. This means less formality and more 
practice. 

In stressing knowledge and the preparation 
for the succeeding grades we have lost sight oi 
the fact that the biggest problem of the schools 
is to make men and women. We heard a great 
deal about the illiterates revealed by the selec- 
tive draft during the World War. We heard 
very little, however, about the large number who 
were not classed as illiterates who lacked a 
good many things that made them fit to fight 
and to jive. Our schools must stress in the 
future the elements which are essential in true 
manhood. We are all willing to concede that 
the foundation stone of civilization is morality. 
Yet our schools are attempting to build without 
touching this foundation except “incidentally.” 
Someone must solve this problem. 

We should not be too critical of our educa- 
tiona! system until all the states make it pos- 
sible for all the children to get what is now ol- 
fered. A democracy demands universal educa- 
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tion. Universal education can never be a reality 
until our courses are arranged to meet the needs 
of the individual child, and every child is re- 
quired by law to stay in school until he masters 
the real essentials of an education. He should 
be tested, not upon his ability to answer freak 
questions, But upon his power to think straight 
about some of his own problems of life. 

That this country cannot exist half free and 
half slave is just as true today as it was when it 
was uttered by our beloved martyred President. 
We should have no working men and working 
women but men and women working for the 
good of humanity. Of course it is more difficult 
to get a school and prepare a course of study 
that will accomplish this. 

Our country needs men 


and 


women with 


religious convictions, true moral fibre, business 
integrity, unselfish devotion to the interests of 
others, a real love for country that reaches to 
the ends of the earth. The schools must train 
men and women to fill all places of trust, who 
will work for the interests of all and not for the 
few. Leaders are few, followers are many. The 
masses should be trained to intelligently follow 
leaders. If this is the business of the school 
why not quit talking about “Minimum Essen- 
tials,” the “Project Method,” “Methods in Gen- 
eral,” “How to Teach Arithmetic,” “School 
Architecture,” and devise some plan to solve 
the real problem. Why not devote an entire 
session of the great national organization to 


the bigger problem and let the “school question 
have a rest”? 


—_— Ss 





HUNTING A DEGREE 


BY CELINA H, LEWIS 


High School, Brookline, Mass, 


When the days of midsummer are past, and 
the golden-rod waves its yellow flag over hill 
and field, I know it is time for me to prepare for 
my fall hunting. Urged on by the mighty pas- 
sion of my pursuit, I adjust my shirtwaist, gird 
up my skirt, and taking my rubbers and um- 
breila start out to bring down that bird of all 
birds in the academic world—a college degree. 
Though my hairs are white and my feet now 
totter down the paths of knowledge, I yet have 
the hope of winging that fowl in its flight. 

Long ages ago when I was hale and robust, I 
dwelt in the breeding place of the elusive one, 
within the stately portals of its pillared corri- 
dors, but the call of family necessity sent me 
forth into the cruel world with only two years’ 
acquaintance with the fledgling. In addition to 
this error I had to my shame an unmet college 
entrance requirement in mathematics and a 
year’s service yet to work out in the same sub- 
ject, but I was young and brave and I refused 
to bow my head before the awful calamity that 
had befallen me. 

As bread must be won, and as opportunity of- 
fered, I took a substitute’s position in a high 
school beneath the very eyebrows of my erst- 
while tutor. Either exigency of affairs, 
breadth of mind, or lack of funds in the town’s 
treasury, gave me the chance to enter into the 
sheep fold. Here I have remained ever since. 

Being interested in my subject, I studied dili- 
gently that I might be better prepared for my 
office, and gradually hours of college work 
rolled up to my credit. These were calm, peace- 
ful hours of growth and enjoyment with no 
thought of the A. B. which I had not. I was 
successful—at ieast, I had every reason, but a 
financial one, to believe so. I was happy until 
suddenly that strange word, degree, began 
breaking the spirit of my sleeping and my wak- 
ing dreams. I was assured that to be truly a 
useful member of my profession I must have 


initials after, not before, my name. 
started my gunning. 

Naturally I turned first to those historic halls 
whose labyrinths I knew. With modest, hum- 
ble mien I sought an interview with its worthy 
head, bearing like an olive branch before me the 
marks | had attained by infinite industry, and 
the record of twelve years of boundless labor. 
Above his desk hung the motto “College Pre- 
pares for Life!” Alas, little did I suspect the 
shock I. was to administer when I asked if life 
might not prepare for college. Yet be it said, 
I had sought this imstitution because under its 
“new, broader life” system of administration, 
four years of successful teaching would be ac- 
cepted in lieu of college entrance requirement— 
but unfortunately, I had already been in col- 
lege, therefore 1 could not be considered under 
the recent ruling. No, twelve years during 
which I had fitted at least 999 1-2 boys (I men- 
tion the half because though he was that, he 
entered college and was graduated therefrom) 
for the universities, I could not bear a_ proud 
title because of my mathematical deficiencies. 
Grateful at being shown the error of my ways, 
I departed to a hatchery of younger growth, for 
though these birds breed best in older institu- 
tions, there are such arrangements as educa- 
tional incubators. 

As in the former waiting room, 1 was 
cheered by the illumined text above the writing 
table “Our Great Requirement Is Service to 
Others.” Ah! I thought in my _ innocence 
“There will be no trouble here! That require- 
ment I have in full measure, over a decade of 
it.” I pictured myself in cap and gown 
stretching forth my hand for the scrap of paper 
that was to make me one of a great sisterhood. 
I told my story, I displayed my wares, I asked 
that [ might substitute service for mathematics 
and in sorrowful accents I was told—that their 
trade mark allowed no substitutes. 


Then [ 


’ 





Next, on the banks of the lordly Hudson, I 
took up my abode for a summer course. At 
the end of the period I was summoned to the 
office of my instructor in Education, and offered 
a position as supervisor in my subject. “This 
is an exceptional position,” he said. “I trust 
you will take it. Indeed, you should feel flat- 
tered, for from the 233 people in my classes, I 
have selected you as being the best qualified. 
Your rank has been A but besides that you show 
an unusual sanity that is not always found 
even in a college graduate.” 

Stifling my emotion I bowed my head and 
choked forth my thanks for this overwhelming 
appreciation of my. mental attainments, and 
then—“Of what college are you a graduate? 
I have forgotten,” he went on. “I am not a 
graduate,” I answered. 

His glasses and his chin dropped together, his 
ears stood out from his head with horror. Poor 
man, what had he been nourishing all these 
weeks beneath the protection of his scholarly 
pinions? Then he stiffened, “I cannot, I can- 
not believe this. How have you been able to 
get a position in a school of reputable stand- 
ing? How have you been able to teach with- 
out a degree?” 

I neglected to call his attention to the fact 
that he was the one who had said I could teach 
and withdrew bending low at his magnanimity 
in allowing me to live. 

After a summer’s vacation I returned to the 
quest or shall I say quests, for from this period 
on my interviews were so many that the inter- 
viewed ceased to have personalities. College 
officials, male, female, and neuter have I met; 
East, North, West, and South have I wandered. 
Though each one has a different theory of edu- 
cation, though each one opposes the other with 
deadly venom, all are united in one phalanx of 
thought; to repel the invader who could not 
cover an entrance requirement in math; to 
stand as a body against one who seeks by eva- 
sion to carry away an unearned trophy. 

Two great cities whose examinations I have 
taken, and whose grade of 95 12-13 per cent. 
and 98 23-24 per cent. I bear, have declared me 
eligible to teach if I but have a college degree. 
A great university at whose threshold my red 
brick towers are, sends me yearly its classes in 
pedagogy to train, but refuses me its graduate 
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work, or I might say more truthfully allows me 
its work but not its credit. June after June 
callow youths whom I have inoculated with 
knowledge come back to flourish their sheep- 
skins in my face, and chestily to talk of the ad- 
vantages of what they have just, purchased. 
Little they know of life, but much they must 
know of hunting or else why should they bear 
the mark and seal of a successful seeker. 

In recent years I have sat in the lofty seats 
of the College Board Readers. At the opening 
of the session I meechingly advance to the bul- 
letin where the lists of pedagogic authorities 
are posted, and read with watering eyes the 
names glittering with D.D.’s, LL.D.’s, X.Y.Z.’s, 
E.T.C.’s. I search that I may see mine own 
heralded with all this august company but oh! 
how bare, how immodest it seems so denuded of 
every ornament does it stand. I slink away 
and take up my pencil in despair, for how shall 
I be able to detect the correct spelling of there 
and their of to and too when I have not that 
mighty key to all difficulties—a college degree? 

The Board, to be sure, tolerates me, but pos- 
sibly because 1 never venture to cross. the 
waste of No-man’s land where my tents are 
spread. Then, too, perhaps, I do not offensively 
flaunt my lack, and at first glance I might be- 
long if eyeglasses, “ground grippers,” or 
theories on how to bring up everyone’s children 
except my own were the only essentials. 

But today a great light has broken upon me. 
I hear that a new species of the Bird has been 
discovered with an A. A. brand on him—hidden, 
I suspect, under his feathers, but there! Per- 
haps if I arrive early enough, if “my vision is 
broad and my aim is good, I may be able to 
down him. He may be but a decoy, I’ll acknowl- 
edge, but, then, he may have sufficient meat on 
the bones to satisfy the hungry maw of the 
scholarly epicureans. Par ma foi! I wonder 
if when I exhibit my bag amidst the mighty 
hunters—for truly 1 may sit, having these two 
letters, in the outer circle of their campfire—will 
they take my specimen and after careful ex- 
amination shake their heads slowly and 
say :— 

“No—no—er—this is a strange genus. He 
is—er—an invertebrate. He—er—is quite— 
er—lacking in that most definite requirement— 
er—a mathematical backbone.” 





A good many workers 
I’ve known in my time— 
Some builders of houses, 

Some builders of rhyme; 
And they that were prospered, 
Were prospered, I know, 

By the intent of meaning of 
“Hoe your own row!” 


—Alice Cary. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


E. L. HARRIS, principal emeritus, Central 
High School, Cleveland, has been connected 
with the schools of that city for forty-two years. 
No one could ask more uniform appreciation 
than Mr. Harris has enjoyed. 


M. A. CASSIDY, superintendent, Lexington, 
Kentucky, has been one of the most progres- 
sive leaders among the superintendents of the 
country for a quarter of a century and it is of 
“especial interest that he has given the school 
world the advantage of one of his latest ad- 
yentures in the promotion of ethics and aes- 
thetics in “Golden Deeds,” published by the 
Bobbs-Merrili Company. 

ROBERT E. SAULT, music supervisor of 
Lawrence, Mass., magnifies the idea that music 
is a universal, a common language that is 
equally appreciated and understood by people 
of all civilized languages. He is doing great 
things for the city through the schools. 

FLORENCE HOLBROOK, principal of the 
Forestville School, Chicago, has been honored 
with election as vice-president—there is but one 
vice-president—of the Illinois State Associa- 
tion, Miss Holbrook has had more honors at 
the hands of the teachers of the city and state 
than has any other woman in the state since 
the passing of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 

WILL S. MONROE, on leave of absence from 
Montclair, N. ]., State Normal School, is win- 
tering at 4970 Fountain avenue, Los Angeles. 


PARK KOLBE, president Akron Municipal 
ful that it had exceeded its capacity by a third 
when, on February 1, this year, it received 100 
more. The enrollment is 1,750. Of these 800 
are in the day school. In 1914 the day enrollment 
was 198, on February 1, 1921, it was 555; now it 
is 800. 

GEORGE D. CARRINGTON, JR., at one time 
one of the leading county superintendents in 
Nebraska, and one time candidate for the nomi- 
nation for state superintendent, is now high man 
with the Kaustine Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
manufacturers and sanitary engineers. 

W. R. CHAMBERS, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, has as attractive a summer school pro- 
gram as has any university in the United States 
this year. Indeed, we think he has the most 
attractive lecture program anywhere presented. 
He also has a wonderful system of Extension 
Courses all over Western Pennsylvania. In 
Pittsburgh alone he has about 600 teachers tak- 
ing courses for college credits. 

ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, director of Pri- 
mary schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
never been surpassed in a combination of crea- 
tive genius and artistic mastery in progressive 
leadership in elementary classroom work, and 
her leadership has never been more clearly de- 
fined than in the evolution of projects. She has 
demonstrated, beyond anything we have known, 





the possibilities in inspiring mastery of the 
world’s industrial geography through the study 
of a single Pittsburgh industry. Superintendent 
William M. Davidson of Pittsburgh has made it 
possible for her to have more than 100 of the 
best Project photographs and 100 Project slides 
we have ever seen. Of course her ten years all- 
summer courses at Chautauqua have enabled her 
to perfect her theory in practice upon thousands 
of teacher-students and pupils there. 

WILLIAM W. CHALMERS, one of the most 
prominent first term Congressmen Washington 
has known in many a day, was one time superin- 
tendent of Grand Rapids, Michigan, and later 
superintendent of Toledo, Ohio, from which city 
he was elected to Congress in 1920. His is a 
family of schoolmasters. His brother James, 
now principal of the State Normal School, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, has been superintendent 
of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and has served on 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
Another brother of the Congressman, Thomas 
Chalmers, is the owner and director of the 
famous Allen School for boys in West Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, president of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, says alcohol 
forms the greatest problem facing universities. 
It is not so much overdrinking by undergrad- 
uates but the quality of the stuff they drink. 

AARON PALMER, long superintendent, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, died suddenly on January 29. 
He had _ been in poor health, however, and had 
resigned, planning to spend the winter in 
Florida. He was an ardent friend of the Journal 
of Education and was warmly appreciated by us 
personally and professionally. He was a man 
and a rare educator. He was a noble com- 
munity leader. The schools of the city were 
closed out of respect for his memory and the 
elegant new school building is to be named for 
him. 

ERNEST BURNHAM, dean of Rural Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan, State Teachers Col- 
lege, is the only faculty associate who has been 
with President D. B. Waldo since the opening of 
the school seventeen years ago last September. 
He is the dean of Rural School specialists in ser- 
vice in any one State Teachers College. As 
president of the Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association, at the Chicago 
meeting he will demonstrate his skilful leader- 
ship. 

ALBERT S. COOK, state superintendent, 
Maryland, is making an heroic effort to put the 
entire state on as good a schedule as are the few 
counties that have a national reputation for high 
efficiency. He is issuing some very telling state- 
ments. For instance, 70 per cent. of the coun- 
try schools are one-room schools and of these 
37 per cent. are taught by teachers who have 
had professional training or high school educa- 
tion, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE ETHICS OF THE TEACHING SERVICE 
(Cleveland.) 

This is an address given by Assistant Superin- 
tendent Herbert D. Bixby before the superin- 
tendent’s staff of the Cleveland schools. 

lt givés in simple definite form the elements 
which should be considered in formulating a 
uniform code of ethics for teachers. Teaching 
is a profession because it deals with human be- 
ings rather than with material things or with 
ideas. But its title is not as yet quite clear, for 
while there are certain fundamental principles of 
teaching, there are still differences of opinion 
as to the necessity for training in the knowledge 
of these principles; and, besides, the teaching 
profession, unlike the medical and legal profes- 
sions, is not as yet possessed of a definite “Code 
of Ethics” by which all its members, wherever 
found, are and must be governed in order to 
maintain their standing in the profession. 

Such 2 code must include both rights and 
duties. The teacher has a right to expect re- 
spect from the community; the right to a living 
wage; and the right to reasonable social recogni- 
tion. But, on the other hand, it is his duty to 
so conduct himself as to inspire respect; to give 
a fair return for a living wage; and to make 
himself socially acceptable. Because of these 
things unselfishness must enter largely into the 
work of the successful teacher, and _ idealism 
must be present to a large degree if the teacher 
is to render the greatest amount of service to 
his fellow workers and to the community. Such 
a code must not be handed down from above, 
but must spring from within the teaching body 
itself, simple, strong and clear. Then and then 
only will teachers be ready to accept it. 


—_——a — 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 
IN THE NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Probably no department of education has seen 
more changes during the last fifty years than 
has that of secondary or high schools. The 
University of Chicago has just issued a mono- 
graph by John Elbert Stout setting forth the 
many changes in the curricula during this 
period. 

The English Classical High School was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1821. It was the first of its 
type and exercised considerable influence upon 
high schools established elsewhere. In spite of 
lack of uniformity in the length of course, sub- 
jects ofiered and in the curricula, the broad 
lines along which high school education has de- 
veloped were determined by these early schools. 
The two aims have always been to fit for higher 
institutions and to prepare for the active duties 


of life. 
The monograph goes on to compare courses 


of study in various successful high schools and 
discusses the variation in time devoted to fields 
and subjects. While there has been little change 
in the amount and character of the subject-mat- 
ter in mathematics, there have been many im- 
portant changes in English. 

The changes in the sciences have been due te 
different aims—religious, knowledge, disciplin- 
ary or informational and practical. The social 
studies have been marked by the increased at- 
tention given to the functions of government, 
especially local civics. 

Since 1900 emphasis has been placed on indus- 
trial and commercial material, and social prob- 
lems, and the present aim is to extend the scope 
of secondary education until more vital readjust- 
ments have been made. 

Sapesidiinetinial 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (as seen by School 


Superintendents.) 


This is the result of a questionnaire sent out 
by Ide G. Sargent, principal of School No. 10, 
Paterson, N. J., to superintendents of school 
systems having Junior High or Intermediate 
schocls. 

in answer to the question, “Do you favor the 
Junior High personaliy?” all but three of the 
nearly two hundred answered “Yes.” Nearly 
all have either rewritten or intend to rewrite the 
courses of study. In only two or three cases is 
it merely a re-grouping of grades. 

Superintendent Shepherd of Passaic, N. J., 
sums up the advantages admirably under 
“Economy” (classification, gradation, equip- 
ment) and “Adaptabilty to individual need,” in 
differentiation of courses, choice of subjects, and 
promotion by subjects. In short, as Superinten- 
dent Hunter of Oakland, Cal., says, “It holds 
pupils in school.” 

—oO— 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Bureau of Education.) 

A briei but comprehensive survey of the field 
of higher education in this country has just been 
issued by the bureau of education. It is by 
George F. Zook, specialist in higher education, 
and discusses a variety of subjects, including 
standardizing agencies, years of attendance at 
250 colleges and universities, salaries, army edu- 
cation, the Carnegie pension, the place and fune- 
tion of faculties in university government and 
administration, general intelligence tests, and 
graduate organizations. 

The most interesting of these is the American 
University Union in Europe, formed at Paris in 
1917, to supply a headquarters in France and to 


provide for the well-being of American college» 


men in Paris, Rome and London. It did splen- 
did work during the war and still maintains 1ts 
usefulness. 
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’ DECLARE A MORATORIUM 


BY FREDERICK J, REILLY 
Principal, Public School 33, The Bronx 

In the financial world, when things get so bad 
that it looks as though everybody will go bank- 
rupt if settlements are called for, the powers 
that be declare a “moratorium,” to give business 
men a chance to adjust their affairs, without 
producing a panic. 

Five years ago we entered the World War. 
Our civilization has been shaken to its founda- 
tions. Old values are being challenged. New 
values are claiming precedence. Thinking school 
men and women must be given a fair chance to 
adjust their work to the new conditions. They 
cannot do this if they are constantly harassed 
and distracted by outside activities. Therefore, 

I move you, Mr. Chairman, that a Moratorium 
of Three Years be declared, during which no 
drives, pageants, or other distracting activities 
be permitted in the public schools, in order to 
allow us to adjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions. 

Who will second the motion? 


4-e-4> 4+ 
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THE NEED OF A BETTER EDUCATION 
BY CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President Emeritus, Harvard University 





The American colleges for women are trying 
hard to raise new endowments wherewith to 
strengthen the institutions and develop their 
usefulness. They .are justly proud of their 
achievements in the past, but feel themselves 
entering on a career in great part new. The fact 
is that in order to provide society with young 
women trained to take active part in the new 
duties and responsibilities of women in these 
days, it is indispensable that the whole training 
of girls and young women in high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and colleges should be made over 
from the bottom up, the revision including sub- 
jects, methods, and objects in view. 

When the separate colleges for women first 
started in this country they merely copied the 
programs existing in colleges for men; and it 
was their main object to prove that young 
Women could excel in the same subjects which 
had always engaged the attention of educated 
young men. This object they quickly accom- 
plished. Now the case is very different. The 
experiences of civilized society during the last 
twenty-five vears have demonstrated that the 
whole course of secondary and higher education, 
whether for girls or boys, for young women or 
young men, needs to be so reconstructed. 

But now come many women into the profes- 
sions and callings which have heretofore been 
Occupied by men. Shall they come under the 
Same disadvantages in education which the men 
who preceded them have suffered? Fortun- 
ately. women naturally incline to those callings 
where their powers of sympathy and good-will 
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find quickest and most natural expression, such 
as teaching, medicine, social service, the man- 
agement of philanthropic institutions, and best 
of ali motherhood. For all these great depart- 
ments of service a new education is needed for 
women; but their need is no greater than that 
of the men that will grow up with them. Alike 
tor young women and for young men the great 
problem is who can train the new teachers 
needed by the thousand. This problem is at 
last engaging the attention of national and state 
authorities and of the class of people who among 
the freer nations do the pioneering in education, 
politics, and philanthropy.—From Statement in 
1920. 


——_——————- @-0-¢ 0- @-e- — ——-. —_____ 


THE GERMANS GRABBED IT 


BY MRS. MILLIE M. TOLLE 
Butte, Montana 

How long the Germans have been disliked by 
their neighbors is a question. It seems to have 
been a long time in some cases. 

A number of years before the late war a cer- 
tain normal school in this country had a very 
fine geography teacher from Norway who was 
an expert student of glacial conditions, particu- 
larly in his native country, where he had 
studied them exhaustively. 

“Norvay,” said he to a class one day, “once 
had fery fine soil; but one of dose glaciers came 
along and carried dat soil into Shermany, and 
now,” with a fine show of indignation, “dose 
Shermans raise fine crops off Norvegian soil.” 
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Apparently more schools will be named for 


Theodore Roosevelt than for any 
since Abraham Lincoln. 


other man 
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“IT MICHT HA’ BIN’ WAUR” 


When failures becloud the blue of your sky, 
And troubles begin in torrents to pour, 

Just think of the floods which others have whelmed, 
And say to yoursel’: “It micht ha’ bin waur.” 

You’re drenched but nae droned; it micht ha’ bin waur. 





When out on life’s sea your vessel is wrecked 
Beyond the relief of a humanly shore, 

Cling fast to the spar you have in your hand 
And say to yourself: “It micht ha’ bin waur.” 

Some haven’t a spar; it micht ha’ bin waur. 


When death with dread step comes into your street 
And knocks with appalling hand at your ain door, 

Hold fast to the hope that you've got in your heart, 
And say to yoursel’: “It micht ha’ bin waur,” 

What if you'd nae hope? It micht ha’ bin waur. 


And when you shall stand before the great judge 
Who'll open the book and look your life o’er, 
May he in his love forgive where you've failed 
And. say to your soul: “It micht ha’ bin waur, 
Gang ye wi’ the sheep. It micht ha’ bin waur.” 
a —John Finley, in the Independent. 
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MENTAL LEVELS 


BY CASPER L, REDFIELD 


Chicago 


During the war psychologists applied the Binet 
tests to 1,700,000 soldiers. As a result they tell 
us that the average intelligence of the adult 
population of the United States is on a level with 
that of a 13-year-old child, and that 70 per cent. 
are below the grade of a 15-year-old. 

It seems to me that there is some error in 
these figures, and that they should say that the 
entire population is below the mental level of a 
15-year-old child. Surely, if there is any person 
with an intelligence above the age of fifteen, he 
should be able to see the fallacy of that state- 
ment on its mere enunciation. When we are 
dealing with an entire population the average 
mental age must be the same as the average 
physical age. If not, then we are dealing with a 
mental scale which is purely arbitrary, or made 
for something else. 

I will suggest the following question to be 
used in testing mental levels: Is it possibile for 
70 per cent. of a population, every member of 
which is more than fifteen years of age, to be 
below the normal for a 15-year-old in height, 
weight, strength, intelligence, or any other 
physiological characteristic which changes with 
age? 

The fact is that the Binet tests do not meas- 
ure intelligence at all. They measure quickness 
of response, which is an entirely different thing. 
Inteliigence means mental power, and power is 
the product of force and velocity. A mouse is 


quicker than an elephant, but not nearly so pow- - 


erful. 

Increase of power is the product of exercising 
powers already in existence, and the Binet tests 
are simply measurements of one of the factors 
of the powers which are developed by special 
training. These tests are valuable for the pur- 
poses for which they are intended, but there is 
a vast amount of misinformation contained in 
the literature in regard to them. There are men- 
tal levels, but the Binet tests do not find them. 

Put a suitable question to a 12-year-old, and he 
answers promptly. Put that same question to 
me and I pause long enough to consider if there 
is more than one meaning to it. I also pause 
long enough to run through my mind a whole 
series of things to see if any of them will affect 
the answer. Having done these things, I give 
the same answer that the 12-year-old gives, but 
the 12-year-old has beaten me to it, and I am 
rated as having an intelligence below that of a 
12-year-old. Now the things which I run 
through my mind before giving an answer are 
things never heard of by the 12-year-old, and 
many of them are things he will not hear of for 
ten years to come. Jong years of experience 
have taught me to consider questions before an- 
Swering them, but, according to many state- 
ments about the Binet tests, such consideration 
makes me feeble-minded. 


Let us take another example. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is the most august 
body of intellectuals in the world, and their 
standing in this matter is determined by the an- 
swers they give to the questions put to them. 
Each question put to them is illuminated by a 
double-barreled battery of legal counsel and the 
carefully considered. decisions of two other 
courts. 

Do these men answer these questions 
promptly? They do not. They take from one 
month to one year to give an answer. If the 
1,700,000 soldiers had taken several months to 
answer each question put, what would have been 
their mental age? I suggest that some of the 
psychologists tell us the average mental age of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court. Their aver- 
age physical age is 68 years. 

If it should be said that the men on the Su- 
preme bench are there for the things they know, 
and not because their intelligence is above the 
level of a 16-year-old, the reply would be that if 
that is all there is to it, then they should be able 
to render their decisions immediately upon the 
termination of the arguments by the attorneys. 
The fact is that a prompt reply would be one that 
lacked intelligence, and the months during which 
they take to decide a question is the time in 
which intelligence is used. An answer given by 
the Supreme Court is one which has been 
thought out thoroughly, and it takes time to do 
that thinking. Such thinking considers not only 
the immediate question asked, but the possible 
effect in years to come of any answer they may 
give. The idea that a high degree of intelli- 
gence is indicated by a quick reply, even if cor- 
rect, is a fallacy. 

It is frequently said that intelligence, or that 
factor of intelligence which is measured by the 
Binet tests, is something born in an individual, 
and is affected very little or not at all by educa- 
tion. Accompanying this statement is another 
to the effect that intelligence normally increases 
up to some time between sixteen and twenty 
years of age, and thereafter there is no increase 
at ali. Also that the stoppage of the develop- 
ment of intelligence may be at any age less than 
sixteen. 

These ideas are founded on a lack of knowl- 
edge, or at least a lack of .consideration, of the 
most fundamental characteristic of protoplasm. 
That characteristic is the power of protoplasm, 
and the circumstances under which it is in- 
creased and decreased. We will consider a few 
examples bearing on this matter. 

It requires mental power to learn anything 
and remember it while learning a second thing. 
It requires more mental power to remember two 
things while learning a third; more yet to re- 
member three things while learning a fourth; 
still more to remember four things while learn- 
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. ing a fifth; and so on. From youth to old age we 


carry more and more in our memories, and the 
load so carried is one measure of our growing 
mental power. Even those persons called feeble- 
minded carry more and more in their memories 
as they grow older. The Binet system does not 
measure this carried load. 

Let us take a different example. A man can 
run a mile in so-and-so many seconds. After he 
has been training for a time he is able to put 
ten pounds on his back and run the mile in the 
same time as before. After more training he is 
able to carry twenty pounds and still make the 
mile in the same time. It is evident that the 
man is increasing in his running power, but his 
time records do not show the fact any more than 
the Binet records show the mental load carried. 

A very illuminating thing in regard to the de- 
velopment of powers by exercising them, and the 
most illuminating thing in regard to the inheri- 
tance of such development, is the history of the 
trotting horse during the nineteenth century. 
We will not go into that matter here, but will 
cite the results of training that old-time cham- 
pion, Goldsmith Maid :— 

EXTREME SPEED OF GOLDSMITH MAID. 


One Mile. 
Eight years old 2.36 
Nine years old 2.30 
Ten years old 2.2414 
Eleven years old : 2.2242 
Twelve years old 2.1914 
Fourteen years old 2.17 
Fifteen years old 2.16.34 
Sixteen years old 2.16 
Seventeen years old 2.14 
Nineteer years old 2.14 


The horse is full grown at three or four years 
of age, and the rules of the Trotting Association 
consider him full-aged at five. Here we see that 
continued training results in continued develop- 
ment of trotting power long after mature age. 
At ten years of age Goldsmith Maid had devel- 
oped more trotting power than ever existed in 
any ancestor, because, at the time she was con- 
ceived, no horse in the world had succeeded in 
tretting a mile in 2:241-2. The point to be noted 
here 1s that continued training may, and often 

“docs, produce a power development which ex- 
ceeds any possible inheritance. An animal can- 
not possibly inherit something which had no 
existence in any ancestor. 

Goldsmith Maid flourished about fifty years 
ago. Since that time there have been many 
other horses which have developed greater speed 
with much less training. The difference is dué 
to the fact that these later horses inherited more 
trotting power than Goldsmith Maid inherited. 
The effect of trotting education is to build upon 
the inheritance. If the inheritance of two horses 
is equal, then equal training will give equal 
speed, and unequal training will result in unequal 
speed. 

But the track record as determined by the stop 
watch does not measure all of the results by spe- 
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cial training. It measures only that part which 
is represented by speed in trotting a mile. In ad- 
dition to speed special training develops endur- 
ance which enables a horse to trot a greater dis- 
tance without becoming exhausted. 

The mental development which a child gets in 
school corresponds exactly to the physical de- 
velopment which a horse gets on the track. In 
each case powers are built upon those inherited, 
and there is no way of developing powers other 
than by exercising those already in existence. 
No matter what the inheritance may be there 
will be no development of mental powers unless 
the child is mentally active. 

The Binet system indicates the relative effects 
of training as applied to children of different in- 
heritances. It also indicates the relative effects 
of different amounts of training applied to the 
same inheritance. The standard for each age 
represents quantity of training applied to the 
average inheritance. Actual measurements in 
any particular case are products of two variables, 
one of which is inheritance and the other of 
which is amount and kind of training, 

Each kind of training develops some particular 
powers, and not powers of other kinds, Physi- 
cai training develops physical powers, and men- 
tal training develops mental powers.) Or we may 
make finer divisions. Mathematical studies de- 
velop mathematical powers, but not musical 
powers. A person who studies music will im- 
prove his powers of, comprehending musical 
matters, but will not develop his powers of mak- 
ing mechanical inventions. 

Ihe questions which are asked when applying 
the Binet tests are distinctly scholastic questions. 
That is, they are made by scholars and are 
adapted to the kind of mental development a 
child gets in a school, and not the kind of mental 
development he might get in some other parts 
of the world. Many of the questions are gram- 
matical or mathematical. They do not relate to 
deep sea fishing, wood craft, commercial trans- 
actions, football tactics, etc. 

The trappers and traders for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company teach others their science of trad- 
ing and trapping. If they should start a Binet 
system of their own for the purpose of gauging 
the mental level of their students, we may sup- 
pose their questions to be something like the 
following :— 

1. If you were going on a trapping excursion 
northwest from Toronto to some point north 
of the Arctic circle, what outfit would you carry 
and at what season would you start? ° 


2. If you intended to change your course to. 


the southwest after traveling 800 miles, in what 
way would you modify your outfit? 

3. If you expect to trade with the Indians 
along the upper part of the Athabasca river, 
what skins will you expect to get, and in what 
form will you make payments? 

If the students of our high schools and col- 
leges should come up against questions of this 
kind and be rated in accordance with the prompt- 
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ness with which they answered them correctly, 
those students would be pretty liable to find 
themselves set down as feeble-minded. If it be 
said that it would be unfair to put such questions 
to city dwellers, the reply is that our psycholo- 
gists take young men from forest, field and farm 
and then rate them as less than thirteen years of 
age because they do not answer promptly 
scholastic questions. 

It should not be assumed that I am objecting 
to the use of the Binet system in testing students 
for the purpose of determining how well they are 
doing uider the system of training being given 
them. I am not even objecting to the use of it 
on other persons for the purpose of seeing how 
they stand in regard to school training. What I 
am objecting to is the assumption that it can 
be used io determine the mental level of adults, 
or of persons who have been out of school for 
several years. I also object to the assumption 
that it tests mental levels at all, though it may 
approximate that in the early stages of school- 
ing. 

A gocd deal has been said to the effect that 
many students stop at the end of high school 
because they do not have the mental capacity to 
carry them through college; that others stop at 
the end of grammar school because not mentally 
capable of going through high school; and that 
still others stop at various grades in grammar 
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. school because they do not have sufficient intelli- . 


gence to enable them to go further. 

lf there is any merit in that argument, then 
the native intelligence of the American people is 
advancing by leaps and bounds. In 1870 the 
average child had intelligence enough to enable 
him to continue in school for 2.25 years. By 
1900 the intclligence had increased to such an 
extent that the children were able to continue 
in school for 4.45 years. By 1920 the rise in 
intelligence enabled them to keep up with their 
studies for more than six years. In other words, 
while the average intelligence of the adult of 
the present time is on the level of the 13-year-old 
child, in 1870 it was on the level of the 9-year- 
old. 

I am satisfied that the average intelligence of 
the entire population is steadily rising, but I do 
not see it rising at any such rate of speed as that. 
The extra schooling which children get now is 
due to their improved opportunities. That 
schooling increases the grade of their intelli- 
gence the same as any training increases the 
powers trained. Powers which are so developed 
are inherited things, and improved development 
in one generation makes improved inheritance 
in the next. This matter has been so thoroughly 
and extensively investigated that there can be 
no doubt left in the mind of anyone who has 
studied that investigation. 





YOUR BOY, WHAT SHALL HE BE? 


BY H, E, STONE 


Erie, Pa. 


“For what vocation am I, by inclination and 
ability, best fitted? How shall I prepare for it? 
After entry is growth possible?” How many 
during the century just past were helped by 
wise answers to these and the hundreds of other 
baffling questions which beset boys? 

Strange, isn’t it, that a problem clearly seen by 
Plato should wait twenty-three hundred years 
tor serious and extensive practical efforts at its 
solution. 

Strange, isn’t it, that even in the twentieth 
century of this era multitudes of young Ameri- 
cans are permitted to drift into their jobs while 
their parents hire architects to plan their houses 
and efficiency engineers for the conservation of 
energy and the elimination of waste in their 
businesses. 

What parent is there who does not desire for 
his children larger opportunities and wider 
vision than has been vouchsafed to him? What 
young man is there who does not demand more 
in the way of educational and occupational guid- 
ance than his parents and classroom teachers are 
prepared to give. What high school principal or 
school superintendent is there who does not 
realize the necessity for “a better adjustment 
between the youth, the school, and the life- 
career motive that youth may have.” 
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There is another phase to the Guidance move- 
ment referred to by the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance of Leland Stanford Junior Unt- 
versity in these words: “The counselor has a 
vital service to render in the ‘formation’ of 
character, the fixing of ideals, and the awaken- 
ing of the ambitions of the youth who come un- 
der his influence.” 

Educational and vocational counselors are as- 
signed to each of the six-year high schools in 
Erie. With them students have had thousands 
of interviews on questions relating to choice of, 
studies, advantages and disadvantages in various 
occupations, the selection of higher institutions 
of learning, the discovery of natural aptitudes, 
etc. Some have been prevented from leaving 
school at time of discouragement. Others have 
been persuaded to return to school. Some have 
-been prevented from occupational illiteracy by 
the reading of mimeographed sheets of informa- 
ticn on many occupations. Others have visited 
local industries in groups under the leadership 
of counselors. All have been encouraged to re- 
main in school as long as possible. 

And why not? Do we not owe it to those who 
will be confronted with the complexity of mod- 
ern occupational life? Is it not just as neces- 
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sary that human engineers be maintained in 
schocls as well as in shops? Was it not John 
Dewey who said: “Nothing is more tragic than 
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failure to discover one’s true business in life, or 


to find that one has drifted or been forced by 
circumstance into an uncongenial calling.” 
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EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S CRISIS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M, H, 


DUNCAN 


Amarillo, Texas 
. 


[From Address.] 


Before the schools perform their proper 
function they will have to cease being mere 
scholastic institutions interested primarily in 
the learning of the past and really become edu- 
cational agencies for the solution of the prob- 
lems of the present and future. We have no 
fight to make on learning as such and wish that 
all other problems of the world were out of 
the way so that we could all apply ourselves to 
its delightful pursuit, but the problems now fac- 
ing the world and threatening its wreck have 
little relationship to mere learning’ If the 
problems that the schools are now busying 
themselves with were all solved, the world 
would be but very little nearer a solution of the 
problems that are confronting it. In other 
words, if all the people in the world could read 
Greek like Xenophon and Latin like Caesar; if 
all knew as much geometry as Euclid or as 
much ancient history as Gibbons or Rawlinson; 
if ali knew as much Shakespeare as Shakespeare 
knew and as much of Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth and Browning as these men them- 
selves knew, the great problems of the world 
would still be unsolved and the dangers that 
threaten our civilization would 
menacing than now. 

The task of the schools is not academic; it is 
thoroughly practical and it can be solved only 
by a definite program that undertakes to solve 
in a specific way the problems of our civiliza- 
ition. Some of these problems we have men- 
tioned before and the most important ones are 
those concegning our social, political and indus- 
trial life. 

The people must be willing to make the sacri- 
fices necessary to producing a better breed of 
people and when this is done they must 
thoroughly revise their educational system so 
as to bring out the best there is in this better 
race. In fact the program of the schools must 
be revised so as to bring the people to a realiza- 
tion of the problems ahead of them and to edu- 
cate them to the things they will have to do in 
order to solve these problems. The _ schools 
must help to bring about a better race and at 
the same time educate such better race so as to 
bring out their best qualities. 

In this country we boast of our educational 
System and it is something to be proud of when 
we contemplate its mere magnitude and the 
vast machinery in operation; but when we look 


be no less 


at it more closely and we see what it is failing 
to accomplish, we can see that we haven’t so 
much ground for boasting. We do not want to 
lessen the enthusiasm of anyone in the school 
business or to cause anyone to be less optimistic 
of the possibilities of education, but we are in a 
business upon which rests the destinies, as we 
have seen, not only of this country but of the 
world and the world’s civilization, and we should 
want to know the facts and not to be willing to 
go on in blind optimism and fatuous compla- 
cency when so much is depending upon us. The 
dangers ahead of us will certainly become no 
less real or perilous because we close our eyes 
to them and go on in blind disregard of possible 
consequences. 

The ccmmon man must be given the intelli- 
gence tu do his part in the management of his 
political institutions, and in addition to this 
there must be specially trained minds capable 
of grasping and handling the tasks higher up. 

Perhaps the most serious problems confront- 
ing this nation today are her industrial prob- 
lems, which really affect not only her industrial 
but her social and political life as well. The 
people must not only be guided to the vocations 
best suited to their natural aptitudes and trained 
to the highest degree of skill in those vocations ; 
but they must be given the vocational vision 
which will enable them to have a sympathetic 
attitude towards those in other vocations. 
They must be given that breadth of view that 
goes with an appreciation of the conditions un- 
der which other men work. 

The people must be made to know that the 
curiously complex civilization they enjoy 
depends upon their maintaining those elements 
that make such civilization possible and that to 
maintain these elements will tax the greatest 
brains among us and the greatest mental and 
moral qualities we can produce. Education in 
the twentieth century has a more serious task 
than merely reveling in the history, literature, 
and philosophies of the past. Its task is to 
make the most of the nation’s physical, mental 
and moral resources in the solution of the prob- 
lems of its every-day life. Its task is not 
merely that of educating the chosen few but to 
bring out the best there is in every man and 
woman and enable each to do his part and add 
a little to the solution of the nation’s social, 
political and industrial problems. 
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BOOK TABLE 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS. By 
Howard Copeland Hill, University of Chicago High 
School. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.40. 

It is too early to know who will make the one great 
book on “Community Life and Civic Problems.” There 
are already several highly attractive and pedagogically 
valuable books on the market and presumably the end is 


not yet, for every publishing house is sure to attempt to Fs 


do better than its predecessors. 

This can safely be said of Howard Copeland Hill’s book. 
He has a title that meets every need and suggestion of the 
new day, “Community Life and Civic Problems.” 

The word democracy has had too many battles raging 
around it to make it signify anything. Both Democracy 
and Republicanism have come to have a too partisan flavor 
for either to be a patriotic slogan. It is really amusing, 
or would be were it not tragic for one set of partisans to 
pretend that they are marching under the banner of George 
Washington and the other under the banner of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The Civic Community is the nearest ideal of any char- 
acterization of patriotic service today, and Howard Cope- 
land Hill has clarified the problems of the Civic Com- 
munity scientifically and has studied the problems skilfully 
and has suggested solutions most artistically. 

In twenty-two pages, fully and beautifully illustrated, 
“Community Life and Civic Problems” goes from the in- 
dependent life of the American Indian, through the ideal 
family life, football game, control of an electrically driven 
battleship to a thrashing time in the Pacific Northwest, 
to a vegetable stand and fryit sand ina city street. From 
these scenes to weddings and funerals in Asia, to a Mo- 
hammedan school and a gathering of skirted and. furbe- 
lowed Kandian Chiefs in Ceylon. 

The book is beautiful, and psychologically and pedagogi- 
cally it is the latest word. 

The book is in four parts. Part One is Group Life— 
Myself and Others, The Family, The School, The Church, 
and The Community. 

Part Two: Problems of the Community, Children of the 
Melting Pot, Health of the Community, Police Force, Fire 
Protection, Recreation, Civic Beauty, and the Handicapped. 

Part Three: Industrial Society, Work and the Worker, 
Exchange of Goods, Communication and Transportation, 
Labor and Capital. 

Part Four: Government and Politics, Local Government, 
State Government, National Government, and Political 
Parties and the Ballot. 


NEW LABORATORY MANUAL. A Book of Pro- 
jects for General Science. By Lewis Elhuff, A. M. 
(Yale), Pittsburgh, Pa. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Mr. Ethuff’s text» on “General Science” called for 
“Projects” in order to provide the latest equipment for a 
complete course in “General Science,” and he has met the 
need most royally with 117 Projects especially adapted 
to students in their first year’s study of General Science. 
Here are a few of the Projects: How to Make Soap, How 
Soap Cleans, To Determine When Water is Hard and 
How to Soften It, Effect of Heat on Bacteria, Effects of 
Some Chemicals on Bacteria, Examination and Compari- 
son of Patent Medicine Advertisements and Descriptions 
on Labels of Bottles, Examination of the Heating System 
at School, Examination of the Heating System at Home, 
Examination of a Refrigerator, Fireless Cooker and 
Thermos Bottle, Demonstrating Air Pressure, How to 








Use a Barometer, Examination of a Steam and Gas En- 
gine, Use of the Siphon, Study of Pumps to ,Move 
Liquids, Study of Pumps to Move Gases, Producing Elec- 
tricity by the Action of an Acid on Metal, To Show 
Polarization and How to Remove It, Structure of a Dry 
Cell, How Electromagnets Act, Examination of an Electric 
Bell Circuit, Of What Use are Lenses, How a Rainbow 
is Formed, What Does Your Eye Do, To Show How 
Sound is Reinforced, To See How Different Seeds Start 
to Grow, How Plants Take Water From the Soil, 
Through Which Part of a Tree Does the Sap Flow Up, 
Shape of Leaves and Their Parts, Use of Flowers to 
Plants, How to Produce New Varieties of Plants, Can 
New Plants be Gotten Without Seed, How Thousands of 
Trees of the Same Kind are Produced, What is the Use 
of Alga, a Common Pond Scum, To Learn the Appear- 
ance of Yeast Plants, Examination and Observation of 
Mushrooms, Examination of Mold and Its Use. 

The book is as practical as a cook book or rules of 
baseball. Any student can follow any Project to comple- 
tion without bothering any one with questions if he has 
this book with its directions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS. By H. J. Fleure, D. 
Se., F. S. A., etc., University College of Wales. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

A broad outline view of the fields of history and geog- 
raphy taken together should help one to see how best the 
study of geography can be made to enrich the sister sub- 
ject, and that view leaves one with the feeling that 
they are not so much sister subjects as aspects of one 
and the same subject. This is urged deliberately because 
it is felt by not a few students that in the past generation 
tendencies to specialism have perhaps been over-empha- 
sized in certain directions, and there is no small need at 
the present time to bring subjects and specialists together. 
This must be done without allowing geography to degene- 
rate into a mere accessory to history, or vice versa. Past 
experience has shown that geography treated as a mere 
accessory to history is fatally weakened. It then becomes 
little more than the finding of places on, at best, a relief- 
map. 

The growth of specialization has almost obscured the 
fundamental fact of the unbroken continuity of human 
experience—a continuity in which thought and feeling 
play upon one another, and combine to produce effects in 
which it is impossible to dissociate the influence of the 
one from the influence of the other. We realize increas- 
ingly that the whole mind may be concerned in every act, 
and that to attempt a logical analysis of parts of the mind, 
and of -their work and influence, may lead us far astray. 
The study of human experience may be claimed to be a 
province wherein specialists in different aspects of the 
problem must learn from other specialists. 

History is the name of the oldest of the specialisms 
concerned. It concerns itself with action, and especially 
with the personalities and thoughts of the chief actors 
involved; it has been largely concerned with the biog- 
raphy of great men. Geography is the sister specialism 
which studies the setting of human action, and it has to 
realize increasingly that, if “all the world’s a stage,” it is 
a stage that is never cleared for the next act. 

Experience is a matter of sequent relations of man and 
environment, of influences working both ways, directly 
and indirectly, of environment moulding man and man 
moulding environment in ways that are complex beyond 
our powers of analysis. Historians need to realize more 
fully the influence of environment, its indirect influences 
perhaps most of all. 
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TEACHER | 
PERSONALITY | 


What is personality? 











Your own personality—what is it like? 


“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy- 
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And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 


pet 


Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


Ga 


9 
. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 


stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- When You Are Feeling Tired 
paid. 


Order these books today. 
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ot anon 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
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— eee ee emer nner spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a i 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, glass of water. i 

1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. he f d 9 Th 

; : orsford’s it 

- | Acid Ph hate i 
eae copies Personalityculture by College © oO Ss p 2 tH; 

—— } is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or it 

) Faculties—$1.50. hablo Senauins drugs. The wholesome effects of ’ i 
| . . r . : I sphate he brai d y } 
a ooo copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in | ae ee be ae ha ies a } 
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College, 25c. thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. i 
| i | Sold by Druggists i 
| | Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. i 
Address” .......-4-- eteseeeseseccesecesesetens E48 518 ii 
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Lomorrow’s Typewriter Is Here! 


It is our new machine, the Improved Self- Starting 


REMINGTON 


This is the machine on which Miss Marion C. Waner won the last World’s 
Amateur Championship, with a gross record of average words per minute 
surpassing all the professionals. A commercial educator of national prom- 
| inence calls.it “the fastest typewriter and 
the best teaching machine in the world.” 
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This latest Remington is the machine 
with the “‘natural touch.’’ And you can- 
not appreciate what natural touch means 
| until you try the machine. It is a revelation 

to every typist. 





Remington Typewriter Co 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway New York 










Branches Everywhere 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


ent is open to contribu- 
ae anyone connected with 
ecnools or scnoo] events in amy part 
@r tae country. ltems of more tnan 
svees Interest relating to any phase 
et scheoi work or schoo) adminis- 
walion are acceptable as news. Con- 
4fiwuliOns must be siguead to secure 

on. 


Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 
Exact date and place later. Presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. H. Kirk, 
Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 


APRIL. 
20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Georgia. Presi- 
dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 


ville. 

JULY. 
3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SOUTH PASADENA. Professor 
George C. Bush, city superintendent 
of schools, is the new president of the 
California Teachers’ Association. 
He received about 600 plurality over 
his competition. 

Professor Bush has been identified 
with the local schools for sixteen 
years in the capacity of instructor in 
science in the high school on its 
founding, vice-princpal and princinal 
of that institution and for a number 
of years past has been superintendent 
of South Pasadena city schools. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Indiana. 





FLORIDA. 

WINTER PARK. R. J. Sprague, 
dean, becomes acting president of Rol- 
lins College, Dr. George M. Ward 
having resigned beeause of other 
pressing dutes. 


IOWA. 
DES MOINES. The Middle West 


Physical Education Society will hold 
its annual meeting in Des Moines on 
March 30, 31 and April 1, 1922. A 
program is being arranged by the 
executive committee and all physical 
directors and others interested in phys- 
ical education will find much to help 
them in their work in the demonstra- 
tions, addresses and papers that have 
been planned for this convention. 

On Thursday afternoon the gen- 
eral topic will be “Nutrition,” and the 
program is in charge of the Iowa 
State College faculty of Ames. From 
4.30 p. m. to 5.30 p. m. on Thursday 
there will be a demonstration and ex- 
planation of Danish gymnastics by 
students of the Danish College, Des 
Moines. 

On Friday there will be a Clinic by 
Dr. Steindler of the University of 
Iowa, and a banquet, reception and 
dance in the evening. 

On Saturday the State Teachers’ 
College at Cedar Falls will put on a 
demonstration program. 

Detailed information as to this con- 
vention may be secured by writing 
Miss Margaret. McKee, Board of 
Education offices, Des Moines, Iowa, 
who is in charge of local arrange- 
ments. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
FAIRHAVEN. An all-day _insti- 
tute was held in Fairhaven on Feb- 
ruary 10, by the Teachers’ Associa- 


tion of Fairhaven, Acushnet, Matta- 
poisett, and Marion. 

Atter a short business meeting 
presided over by George C. Dickey, 
president of the Association, tne 
teachers were addressed by Dr. F, kr. 
Spaulding, head of the department of 
education ot Yale University, who 
spoke on “lhe Teacher’s Kelation to 
tne System and to the Community.” 

Secuonal meetings were then held 
for the teachers ot ditterent grades, 
the high school teachers being ad- 
dressed by Arthur Campbell o1 the 
Commercial High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, who chose tor 
his subject “High School Methods of 
Marking.” 

The grammar grade teachers _lis- 
tened to an inspirational talk on 
“significant Facts in ‘leaching the 
Geography of Europe” by Kobert M. 
Brown, of the Rhode Island Normal 
School, while the primary teachers 
were addressed by Miss Olive M. 
Adams, supervisor of penmanship, 
beverly, Mass., who spoke on “Pen- 
manship in the Primary Grades.” 

These sectional discussions were 
followed by an address on silent read- 
ing by Miss Laura Zirbes of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

After an intermission for luncheon 
the afternoon session was opened by 
an address on “The Demonstration and 
Interpretation of Intelligence Tests” 
by Professor E. A. Shaw of Harvard 
University, after which _ sectional 
meetings were held to discuss the 
problems of supervision, primary 
reading, and the articulation of the 
high and elementary schools. The 
discussion of these subjects was led 
by Dr. Spaulding, Miss Zirbes, and 
Professor G. S. Counts of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The various sections united for the 
closing speech of the afternoon, “The 
Joy of Being a Teacher,’ by Miss 
Mary MacSkimmon, principal of 
Pierce School, Brookline, Mass. 

MICHIGAN. 

HILLSDALE. Hillsdale College 
is to receive $100,000 from Ball 
Brothers of Muncie, Indiana. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. The New Hampshire 
State Board of Education, through 
its division of university extension, it 
is announced, has decided to offer to 
the public three correspondence 
courses: Practical applied mathe- 
matics, practical mechanics, and practi- 
cal electricity. 

The legislature of 1921 authorized 
the state board to expend not over 
$2,000 on university extension with- 
out making specific appropriation. In 
other words, this meant that if the 
state board was able to so manage its 
affairs that a sufficient amount could 
be saved from the running expenses, 
it might be expended on _ university 
extension. The state board, through 
economies practiced, can now see its 
way to start in a small way this ex- 
tension service, it announces. 

The aim of the board is to furnish 
an opportunity for those in the trades 
and industries throughout the state 
to understand more thoroughly the 
principles and processes involved in 
solving their daily problems. 

: OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. School Topics, the 
official publication of the public 
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schools, recently published the fol- 
lowing on how to organize parent- 
teacher associations :— 

Mirst: Study your community with 
a view to selecting leaders. These 
leaders, particularily the president, 
should have personality, enthusiasm, 
and energy, and should be generally 
liked and respected, though not ac; 
tively connected with any partisan 
interest. 

Second: Interest the children. Ex- 
plain to them the purpose (not from 
the angle of their own importance, 
but by leading them to see that the 
battle for better schools is still going 
on and must be fought by the men and 
women of the community). They will 
be your best means of inducing par- 
ents to come. 

Third: Send through the children 
invitations to an initial meeting. In 
general an evening meeting is prefer- 
able so that fathers may come. Have 
a brief entertainment feature, song or 
dramatization. Performances by chil- 
dren are always popular. Have some 
speaker explain the purpose of a 
Parent-Teacher Association and out- 
line possible activities. Either then 
or at a_ later meeting elect officers, 
affiliate with state and national or- 
ganization, appoint committees and 
arrange times of meeting. 

Fourth: See that the group is pro- 
vided with definite work. Sometimes 
it is found desirable to meet monthly, 
sometimes to have the general meet- 
ing at longer intervals with smaller 
group meetings between. However 
the programs are arranged, the group 
as a whole should feel that definite re- 
sults are being accomplished. 





OREGON. 

MILTON. The following is the 
preamble taken from the Constitution 
of the Associated Students of Me- 
Loughlin Union High School of Mil- 
ton :— 

“We, the students of McLoughlin 
Union High School, District No. 3 
of Umatilla County, Oregon, in order 
to form a more perfect union of the 
different classes and other organiza- 
tions represented, establish justice, 
insure the most harmonious adjust- 
ment of all matters pertaining to 
school government, provide for a 
more thorough and practical study of 
the great principle of democracy, and 
secure from our high school training 
the best results for ourselves and our 
successors, do ordain and_ establish 
this constitution for the Associated 
Students of McLoughlin Union High 
School.” 

Then follow seven articles describ- 
ing the organization of the student 
body into a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, controlling the annual 
election, setting forth the list of off- 
cers of each body, the standing com- 
mittees, etc. Another article de- 
scribes various lines of student activ- 
ity with suitable controlling features. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The high 
school at Frankford, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, has an association allied 
with it which is known as the Fathers’ 
Association of the Frankford High 
School. It recently celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. 

The “Fathers” Association” had a 
modest enough beginning. The school 
had started as a small annex to the 
famous Central High School of 
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of Free Text Books 
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Philadelphia, first in a farmhouse on 
the old Wister estate, and then in a 
temporary one-story building of six 
rooms. When this temporary build- 
ing was dedicated, in December, 1911, 
one of the fathers, B. S. Thorp, 


“arose in meeting” and said that, in 


his opinion, the fathers of the stu- 
dents of the school should do some- 
thing in an organized way to assist 
the teachers and maintain the various 
athletic sports of the school. Others 
in the assembly took up the idea, and 
in the month following the meeting 
thirteen fathers met and organized 
the Fathers’ Association of the 
Frankford High School. 


It would take a very large book to 
tell all that the Fathers’ Association 
has accomplished for the school, The 
members of the association began in 
the most humble way possible by 
buying needed athletic supplies for 
the boys. Later they made possible a 
wonderful new high school building, 
and were instrumental in modifying 
the original plans so that the Frank- 
ford High School has a unique “tri- 
angular plan” of architecture, a 
campus of grass, trees, and shrubbery 
instead of hundreds of square feet of 
“cement school yards,” an auditorium 
of unusual size, a large gymnasium, 





high school 
More recently they secured for the 
school and the community additional 
playground space of seven acres, in 
a section where land is about as diffi- 
cult to get for school purposes as in 
rapidly growing suburban sections of 
New York City. One of many other 
features that have been carried out is 
the founding of scholarships whereby 
graduates of the school may continue 
on into college. The “Henry Brown” 
scholarships, gifts of John H. Brown 
in 1919, led the way for a number of 
such aids to boys graduating from 
the school and ambitious to go to 
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WHY GRADUATE ~ 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 
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| Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


coh a i OS SS 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 
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The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 
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Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for | 
their pupils to read and to take home. | 
| 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. | 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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[HE FISK TEACHERS’. AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New ‘ork, N. Y., 225 Fiftn Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 

‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Fa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
sirmingnam, Ala, 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. 


Sead for circalar and registration form free. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 









The Parker 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 








EIT ELES. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 











awiss bk. KF. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
6 


Established 1890 


BEACON STREET, BUSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, boston 
Established 1885. 











RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The funeral -of 
Joseph Edward Mowry, descendant 
of a long line of educators, and for 
thirty-six years principal of the Fed- 
eral street primary school, was heid 
from his late home at 4 Wesleyan 
avenue on February 16. 

Joseph Edward Mowry was born in 
Old Warwick, in 1845. In 1857 he 
began to assist his father by taking 
charge of classes in the Putnam 
street school, then a grammar school 
in North Providence, but now a part 
of the school system of this city. He 
graduated from Providence high 
school and entered Brown University, 
where he was” graduated in 1867. 
During his freshman year on the hill 
he taught the Manton avenue gram- 
mar school. After his graduation he 
became a teacher in Mount Pleasant 
Academy, a well-known institution of 
the time, of which Jencks Mowry, 
his father, was principal. Joseph E. 
Mowry continued there from 1867 to 


1885, when he was elected principal 
of the Federal street primary school. 
He held that position until his retire- 
ment, last June. 

He received the degree of A. M. 
from Brown in 1870. He had been 
president of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, president and sec- 
retary of the Barnard Club, and a 
trustee and secretary of the trustees 
of the teachers’ retirement fund. 





Eleven Typicts Win Rem- 
ington Accuracy Prize 


The Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany has every reason to congratulate 
itself on the result of the last Rem- 
ington Accuracy contest held at all 
Remington offices throughout the 
United States and Canada on Jan- 
uary 19. Eleven winners of the con- 
test were recorded. Each of the vic- 
tors received the Remington grand 
prize—a new Remington Typewriter. 
The unusually large number of win- 
ners is a most encouraging fact, that 
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GWollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


“It aims to develop in the student 
‘pression whether as a creative 


knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
thinker or an 


interpreter. Degrees 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEE: ARI.O PLAN. 


WEST READING, PENNA. 
CLEMATIS is the best and most interesting book I have ever read 


POTTSVILLE, PENNA, 
We have used ARLO in the fourth grade, and CLEMATIS in the 
found them wonderful books. 


QUINCY, 
This week has found CLEMATIs in full swing in Quincy, with in- 
terest and enjoyment on the part of both pupils and teachers. 


Signed: Marion J. Wesley. 
If you wish to build up your work in reading through the grades, 
write us. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
| 60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


By Bertnua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Signed: Mary M. Hain. 


Signed: 
MASS. 


George H. Weiss. 
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the purpose of the Remington Type- 
writer Company when they estab- 
lished the Kemington “Accuracy Prize 
eight years ago, namely, the “ promo- 
tion fase higher standards of accuracy 
in typew is ins $ i 
— is being Steadily 
_ The conditions governing the Rem- 
ington Accuracy lest are most exact- 
ing. The typist is required to copy 
irom uniamiliar matter for a period 
of hiiteen minutes at a speed of sixty 
words per minute or better, absolutely 
without error. " 
_ All students and operators of Rem- 
ington built machines excepting 
past and present employees °. 
writer compamies are eligible tu com- 
pete tor the Remington prize, the 
tests being held semi-annually in all 
Remington otfces throughout the 
Bie States and Canada. 

1€ mames and addresses of : 
eleven winners are as lean: Ria 
ard Callahan, La Salle High School 
Waltham, Mass.; Miss Henrietta 
Kreml, _ Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Ill.; Miss Carolin 


only 
type- 


Beckman, Gregg School, Chicago 

‘ . , *m z ’ 
Ill.; Miss _Catherine Lahr, Brush, 
Colo.;| Alfred Mace, Connersville 


High School, Connersville, Ind.; Miss 
Dorothea Rider, California College 
ot Commerce, Long Beach, Cal.: 


, Miss Christine Grau, Behnke Walker 


Business _ College, Portland, Ore; 
Miss Celia ( xoldberg, Behnke Walker 
Business College, Portland, Ore; 
John Mehring, Portland, Ore.; Edgar 
Anderson, Portland, Ore.: Miss Ethel 
Titley, Vancouver Office. 

Of these eleven prize winners no 
less than six were students who have 
not yet graduated from _ business 
school, and of all the 53 Rem- 
ington Accuracy Prize -winners it 
is a significant fact that 28 were em- 
ployed operators and 25 were stu- 
dents. The growing percentage of 
students represented among the win- 
ners certainly speaks well for the 
growing efficiency of the typewriting 
instruction given in American Busi- 
ness Schools. 


Salaries of Superintendents 
New York, New York 


$12,000 














Chicago, Illinois............. 12,000 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania... 12,000 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania..... 12,000 
Jersey City, New Jersey..... 10,500 
Cleveland, Obiio...........0 10,000 
Boston, Massachusetts....... 10,000 
3uffalo, New York.......... 10,000 
Newark, New Jersey........ 10,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. 10,000 
Seattle, Washington......... 10,000 
Omaha, Nebraska............ 10,000 
Detroit, Michigan............ 9000 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin........ 9000 
RE = RS ods Vora ca wile. 2 ots 9000 
Youngstown, Ohio........... on00 
St Lonis: . Missourl.....:..... S000 
3altimore, Maryland.......... ROOD 
Los Angeles, California...... R000 
New Orleans, Louisiana...... RO00 
Minneapolis, Minnesota....... R000 
Rochester, New York........ R000 
Denver, Colorado............ R000 
Indianapolis, Indiana......... T500 
eee ee 7500 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S RRIDGEWATER, MASS. -- 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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Oakland, Galitorein:. i cesses 7500 
Birmingham, Alabama......... 7500 
Des Moines, lowa........... 7500 
ee ee eee 7200 
Kansas City, Missouri....... 7000 
Portland, Oregon.:.......... 7000 
Richmond, Virginia........... 6500 
Wonkers, New York......... 6500 
EA: SMD ioc vnigbdie cae 6240 
SE, SIU. os vc skssecccsee 6120 
Washington, D. C........... 6000 
Providence, Rhode Island.... . 6000 
Worcester, Massachusetts..... 6000 
Syracuse, New York......... 6000 
San Antonio, Texas.......... 6000 





Growth of Teachers’ 
Associations 

Membership in state and national 
teachers’ associations has grown 
rapidly in the last four years through- 
out the United States. In a compi- 
lation issued by the National Edu- 
cation Association, Kansas is given 
the highest rating in per capita mem- 
bership. For every 10,000 population 
the Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has 75.1 members, or 13,301 out 
of a state population of 1,769,257. 
Membership of the Kansas_ State 
Teachers’ Association has more than 
doubled in four years. In the last year 
the National Education Association 
has grown from 48814 to 83,524 
members, the report says. 

Nearest approaching Kansas in this 
respect is Colorado, with a percentage 
of 65.3; Maine, 62.8; Iowa, 62.8; 
North Dakota, 61.8; Oregon, 59.9; 
Oklahoma, 50.4. Florida ranks forty- 
eighth, with a percentage of 5.1. 

A number of state associations 
have shown phenomenal growth. The 
largest association in membership is 
that of Pennsylvania—40,000, In 1918 
it had but 18326. Illinois, second, 
has grown from 17,240 to 26,522 in 
four years; Ohio, from 7,500 to 
17,600; Iowa, from 10,977 to 15,103; 
Texas, from 2,940 to 14,000; Okla- 
homa, from 3,000 to 12,065; Michigan, 
from 2.803 to 13,930: Massachusetts, 
from 12,000 to 15,000; Colorado, 
2249 to 6,140; Arkansas, 2,500 to 
8,750. 

New York, the largest state in 
population, with a Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of 15,200 members, has a per 
capita rank (per 10,000) of 14.6, rank- 
ing forty-first among the states. 


Teacher—“Don't you know _ that 
punctuation means that you must 
pause?” 

Willie—“Course I do. An auto 
driver punctuated his tire in front of 
our house Sunday and he paused for 
half an hour.”—Bovs’ Magazine. 


The class in physiology was having 
a lesson about germs and parasites. 
When the teacher finally asked a. boy 
what the latter was he replied: “A 
parasite is something like an umbrella. 
It is used to help aviators escape from 
an aeroplane and come to. earth 
safely.” 
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TEN YEAR § follow-up work is not required for every teacher on our list, but when it 

occurs in the case of the real teacher its results are well worth while. In 
1910 a young woman iv Bath, New Brunswick, asked us to place her in the States, preferably in 
New York, and we were very soon able to give her a substitute ition in the Syracuse Central 
high school, followed by a place in southern New York. In 1913 she accepted through us a Latin- 
French position in Watertown high school, remaining two years and then resigning to assist 
in the business in whick her a FOLLOW UP her French by study abroad, and 
was engaged. Later she decided to spent two years at the University of 
Grenoble, adding some travel in European countries. In October, 1921, she returned 
to this country, called upon us, an said she desired to spend some time at 
home before beginning teaching once more. She had expressed a preference for 
Virginia or California as to locality. At holiday time the Athens, West Virginia, normal 
school asked us to recommend a teacher of French and Spanish at $175 to $200 a month. By 
wire we gained the acceptance of our candidate, recommended her alone. and-she WOR 
began work February Ist, thus completing for our Agency a decade of follow-up 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara:cnicace 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 








and FOREIG Schools and 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tu 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


MERICAN. : : - TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘Sit ad Ss 





recommends teachert and has filled hum 


Kellogg's Agency eae 


x 
teacher forany desirable pieee or Know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 

CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pres. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








BOSTON 11, MASS. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
















| W e have unusual facilities for placing 
| teachers in every part of the country 
| 


6 Beacon St... . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 








Long Distance Telephone 
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Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 
break a litnb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 
information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C.-U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


your 


Name 









‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 





I am interested in 
Protective Benefits. 


| 
| 
| 
3 whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
I 
| 
l 
1 
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Address 














DR. A. E. WINSHIP 














Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
**+Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far aS we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 


Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 


easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 
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Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


about 
me the 


knowing 
Send 


eee eee ee ee ee ee | 


(This cxepon places the sender under no obligation) 
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